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LITERATURE. 


A History of the Reign of Queen Anne. 
8 vols. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L. 
(Blackwood) 

[First Notice.] 


Tax literary world has for many years looked 
forward to the appearance of Dr. Burton’s 
volumes on the history of Queen Anne’s reign 
in the expectation that they would fill a gap in 
the national literature of Great Britain. It 
has justified this confident feeling by the 
remembrance of his pre-eminent advantages 
for such an undertaking. ‘The union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland was, 
as everyone knows, brought to a successful 
issue in 1707, in spite of the opposition of the 
governing classes and the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, supported by the anxiety of the Presby- 
terians lest their religion should be displaced 
for that established over the border. A few 
years earlier the energies of the Scotch, ever 
engaged in the search after fresh fields for the 
employment of the national characteristics of 
industry and thrift, had developed their 
schemes of civilisation in the Indies with such 
vigour as to excite the apprehension of the 
Southrons, culminating in cries for the inter- 
position of Parliament. Devotion to the 
ancient House of the Stuarts still burnt in the 
hearts of the Highlanders. and the flames were 
fanned by the intrigues of Jacobite emissaries, 
who penetrated into the fastnesses of the 
mountains to spread the cause of the Pretender. 
The volumes in which Dr. Burton has traced 
the history of his native land and followed the 
fortunes of the Scot abroad have marked him 
out as the leading authority on Scotland and 
the Scotch, and must have smoothed away 
many a difficulty which would have impeded 
the progress of a less experienced writer. Add 
to this the absorbing passion which has 
seized on the minds of the fashionable world 
for imitating the characteristics of Queen 
Anne’s time in architecture and ia art, and it 
would seem that now was the appropriate time 
for a narrative of her reign to take the world 
by storm, and that Dr. Burton was its fitting 
historian. 

Have these anticipations been realised? 
With regret we answer, No, not in their 
entirety. The reader will open these three 
handsome volumes with expectations of plea- 
sure, and will continue his perusal with 
constant feelings of enjoyment; but before 
he has read many pages he will awake to 
the knowledge that they are disfigured by 
many errors of detail, and, when he has closed 
the volumes and pondered over their contents, 
the conviction will have arisen in his mind 
that the discussion of some important points 
of English life has been altogether overlooked. 











These shortcomings we shall indicate in a 
further notice ; we prefer for the present the 
more pleasing duty of dwelling on the con- 
spicuous merits which have attended Dr. 
Burton’s labours. For twelve years he has 
been engaged in the task of examining and 
sifting the superabundant materials which 
exist for the history of this epoch. Most of 
the important State papers have already been 
published to the world, and he could not 
have been expected to discover any fresh 
sources of information of imperial interest ; 
but within the last twenty years bundles of 
private correspondence of the foremost poli- 
ticians of the day have been revealed to the 
public. One such collection of papers has 
been used by him with great advantage. The 
letters and despatches of the Methuens—the 
ambassadors at Lisbon whose skill in com- 
pleting the “ Methuen Treaty” has given to 
their names a chance of preservation which 
has been denied by the compilers of our 
biographical dictionaries—acquired a few 
years ago as an addition to the MS. treasures 
of the British Museum, have enabled Dr. 
Burton to throw fresh light on the characters 
of the commanders ofthe English forces in 
Spain during those wearisome operations 
which neither genius nor daring could render 
successful. Not contented with reproducing 
from the descriptions of his predecessors the 
scenes of the campaigns in Holland and 
Germany, he has himself travelled over the 
countries through which the armies of the 
Allies swept in their irresistible course of 
victory ; and, by personal observation of the 
local peculiarities of these countries, has 
brought vividly before the eye of the reader 
the battle-grounds, hitherto only names, on 
which Marlborough broke to pieces the 
armies of the invincible monarch of France. 
These pictures possess a charm which cannot 
fail to gratify, and, as a specimen of the style 
of Dr. Burton, we extract from his third 
volume the description of the scenery around 
the village of Malplaquet. 


‘*Malplaquet is now a considerable village of 
good houses consistent with the aspect of agri- 
cultural wealth around it. Cultivation has 
rendered it difficult to trace the ground so as to 
identify upon it the motions of the two armies. 
The paved road to Mons is still there, and so is 
a portion of the old stretch of forest. The trees 
are beech, birch, ash, and sycamore—nopines. It 
is a forest. decaying and reproducing itself, and 
looks as fresh and young as it could have looked 
on the battle day. An open heath was among the 
features then ; but that is gone. The fields, with 
their plentiful crops, are protected from intrusion ; 
and along the border, between the field and the 
forest, there is aline of tall, thick-set, imper- 
vious hedge, as if the farmers found it desirable 
to protect themselves from intruders eatering 
through the forest. The patch of forest is still 
serviceable, along with the village of Malplaquet 
and La Chapelle Malbrook, in identifying the 
field of battle and helping to solve the policy 
of its selection.” 


Dr. Burton, in his laudable desire to arrive 
at a true perception of the characters of 
Queen Anne’s Ministers, has not shrunk from 
spending years of his life in poring over the 
contents of our great libraries, and has crossed 
the “ narrow streak” which separates us from 
the Continent to ensure the fidelity of his 
scene-painting of foreign lands; yet he has 
allowed two serious defects, which could have 





been remedied by a tithe of the labour and 
money expended in his researches at home 
and his journeys abroad, to detract from the 
value of his volumes. Nearly a third of this 
History relates to wars waged from the shores 
of Portugal to the banks of the Rhine and 
the Danube. The manoeuvres of Marl- 
borough and the French generals were 
executed with such perplexing changes of 
scene as to render it impossible to follow 
their actions by the aid of letterpress alone. 
Each chapter on the struggles of the opposing 
forces should have contained at least one map, 
even if it were of the unpretending character 
of those published in Mrs. Creighton’s Memoir 
of the Duke of Marlborough, to guide the 
student through these mazes of movement. 
But such helps must be sought for elsewhere 
than in Dr. Burton’s volumes. A defect still 
more inexcusable is the absence of any dates at 
the head of the pages. Their author is not 
prodigal of these dry facts at any time, and 
in consequence of their absence the reader is 
frequently compelled to turn over many leaves 
before he can discover the year in which the 
events under discussion occurred. In this 
respect Dr. Burton is less worthy of imita- 
tion than one of his predecessors ; for when 
Mr. Wyon found that, through inadvertence, 
he had omitted to supply the date of the year 
at the top of each page of his painstaking 
History, he prefixed to the first volume a 
slip of paper supplying the information by 
which the purchaser could rectify the error. 
The investigations of Dr. Burton have re- 
sulted in his entertaining favourabie opinions 
of nearly all the political and military person- 
ages of the epoch. Even the Dutch statesmen, 
universally condemned for that proverbial 
sluggishness of thought and action which 
often served to clog the adventurous designs 
of the English commander, find some apology 
in the argument that, if failure had followed 
on any of his bold conceptions, the conse- 
quences of the disaster would have fallen 
on the Netherlands. In Dr. Burton’s 
estimation Marlborough and Godolphin, 
the two Ministers who ruled over this 
country for many years with a singleness 
of purpose rarely found in political life, are 
the heroes of the age. On at least two 
occasions he even ventures to style Godol- 
phin the greatest financial Minister that ever 
governed Britain—averdict which will scarcely 
be accepted without protest by the admirers 
of two Prime Ministers of the past and present 
centuries ; and he never loses an opportunity 
of lauding his talents in raising the amounts 
required for supporting the English troops in 
their campaigns, and for paying the subsidies 
of our rapacious allies. On the reputation of 
Marlborough there is no room for diversity 
of opinion ; and Dr. Burton has recalled to our 
recollection that Napoleon himself stamped 
the tactics of that military genius with his 
approval, not, of course, without the arriére 
pensée of showing his French subjects the 
superiority of their Emperor over the com- 
manders of the Bourbons. The career of 
Marlborough’s great rival, and we are afraid 
that we must add his enemy, the brilliant 
and indefatigable Peterborough, is criticised 
with greater, and in some respects with 
undue, asperity. “Fond of fighting for its 
own sake,” “rash audacity,” ‘ Quixotic,” 
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* insolent and mendacious aggression,” “ in- 
spired lunatic,” are some of the expressions 
applied to Peterborough that may be culled 
from the chapters on the war in Spain. If 
Marlborough’s march into Germany con- 
veyed by its rapid changes of direction a 
false impression to his opponents, and is 
justly praised for its success in “ drawing 
attention to the courses which in the end it 
did not take,” the varying movements of his 
fiery rival leading ill-clad and ill-paid troops, 
with an incapable Austrian puppet as their 
nominal head, through a hostile country should 
also receive their measure of approbation. 
Dr. Burton bimself seems at last to have 
arrived at this conclusion: for, after having 
insinuated that Peterborough was fond of 
summoning councils of war for the purpose of 
disregarding their decisions, and after having 
spoken of his qualities in the harsh terms 
already quoted, he confesses that the crushing 
defeat at Almanza resulted from a policy 
which“ Mordanto” opposed; and,in describing 
the great debate in the House of Lords on the 
conduct of the Spanish War, he acknowledges 
that its failure confirmed “ what many sharp 
eyes saw under the wild eccentricities and over- 
audacious projects of the man—an inner fund 
of deep sagacity.” 

The effect on the mind of the French King 
of the victory at Malplaquet has been, we 
venture to think, over-estimated by Dr. Burton. 
If the French commander had advanced to 
meet the allied forces on the open field, who 
can doubt, from a comparison of the qualities 
of the opposing leaders, Villars and Marl- 
borough, that victory would have inclined to 
the tactics of the English champion? By 
ensconcing his army behind entrenchments 
and awaiting the attack of the Allies, Villars 
was enabled to retreat after the contest with 
his troops in good order; and the knowledge 
that the losses of his enemy exceeded those of 
his own army justified him in boasting to his 
King that, if it was his fate to lose another 
such battle, the enemy would be annihilated 
by its victory. Dr. Burton holds that it was 
part of the design of Marlborough to leave the 
French undisturbed at their work with the 
spade for two days. This is so far from being 
the case that there would seem to be ample 
reasons for a contrary opinion. The leaders 
of the Allies are reported to have been dis- 
concerted by the rapidity with which the 
French had strengthened their position during 
the night, and their attack was delayed by 
the opinion of Prince Eugéne that they must 
await the coming of the troops which were 
being hurried up from Tournay. There were 
other and more potent reasons than the victory 
at Malplaquet for terminating the strife, but 
the consideration of this question must be 
deferred for another week. 

W. P. Courtney. 








Ceremonial Institutions: being Part IV. of 
the “ Principles of Sociology.’’ By Herbert 
Spencer. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Mr. Hersert Spencer has decided to issue 
the remaining divisions of the Principles of 
Sociology in separate parts. Among his 
reasons for this decision he mentions the fact 
that many persons are deterred from attacking 
large books by fear of their size. It is cer- 





tainly a curious and not an encouraging 
symptom of our existing mental status that, 
while readers will eagerly devour two thick 
volumes on the biography of almost any com- 
paratively obscure individual who happens to 
have lately died, they are afraid of under- 
taking a few hundred pages on a subject of 
deep and wide-reaching interest, such as the 
origin of our whole religious and governmental 
systems. Nevertheless, it is well to recognise 
even unpleasant facts, and there can be little 
doubt that Mr. Spencer will obtain more 
readers for separate fascicules such as this 
than he is likely to find for his thicker volumes. 
A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country ; but we can hardly feel other- 
wise than ashamed of English slowness to duly 
recognise a great philosopher when we learn 
that most of the separate essays composing this 
division were published simultaneously in 
America, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Russia. Bacon’s pathetic recommenda- 
tion of his fame to “ foreign countries ” has 
apparently become a legacy for all English 
thinkers. 

Ceremonial Institutions consists of six 
essays already published in the Fortnightly 
Review, together with six other new chapters. 
References to authorities are appended for all 
the chief statements by an ingenious system 
which avoids overloading the pages and dis- 
tracting the attention with foot-notes, at the 
same time that it admits of easy verification 
in the case of any doubtful passage. The 
germ of the work may be found in Mr. 
Spencer’s early essay on Manners and Fashion. 
The fuller treatment now accorded to the 
subject brings it into close relation with the 
other fundamental ideas expounded in the 
first volume of the Principles of Sociology. 
But the subject has grown under Mr. Spencer’s 
hands. In the original sketch of the Synthetic 
Philosophy prefixed to the First Principles, 
the part dealing with Ceremonial Government 
came after the parts dealing with Political 
and Ecclesiastical Government. Now, how- 
ever, in the matured work, it precedes these 
two divisions. The reason for this change is 
to be found in Mr. Spencer’s present convic- 
tion that ‘the earliest kind of government, 
the most general kind of government, 
and the government which is ever spontane- 
ously recommencing, is the government of 
ceremonial observance.” As being the un- 
differentiated root from which the other 
forms of government are slowly evolved, it 
naturally precedes them in the systematic 
treatment of sociological development. Poli- 
tical and religious regulations are at first a 
mere body of ceremonial observances directed 
towards certain persons, living or dead. 
Ceremony toward the living ruler eventuates 
in political government. Ceremony toward 
the dead ruler, the ghost finally apotheosised 
into the god, eventuates in ecclesiastical 
government. Accordingly, the consideration 
of ceremonial necessarily comes before the 
consideration of the two more evolved forms 
of regulative organisation. 

Trophies taken in the chase or in battle 
give the stronger or more successful man a 
certain influence, more or less vague, among 
his fellows. Such are Dyak skulls or American 
scalps. The chief is the greatest trophy- 
taker; and, as kingship evolves, the king 
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becomes an object of awe from his possession 
of the trophies of conquered chiefs. And 
when the ghost is elevated into the god, 
similar honours are paid to his temple. But 
as the slaughter of captured enemies gives way 
to the practice of slave-making, there grows 
up a modified habit of cutting off portions 
from the living body, as signs of subordina. 
tion, instead of portions of the dead body, 
Hence arise mutilations, originally marks of 
subjection to a master or conqueror, but 
becoming at last mere national practices of 
forgotten purport. Nowhere is the value of 
Mr. Spencer’s inductive method, based upon 
the wide collection of facts in the Descriptive 
Sociology, more clearly seen than in the 
explanation of these personal disfigurements, 
Mr. Darwin treated them in a well-known 
chapter of the Descent of Man as purely 
aesthetic in intention, and they consequently 
became to many readers a decided stumbling. 
block (in spite of much ingenious reasoning) 
in the way of his main argument as to sexual 
selection. But Mr. Spencer now shows that 
their origin is wholly different, and that they 
really began with the practice of trophy-taking, 


‘* Let us ask what happens if the scalped enemy 
survives. The p> ed preserves the scalp as an 
addition to his other trophies; the vanquished 
enemy becomes his slave; and he is shown to 
be a slave by the loss of his scalp. Here, then, 
are the beginnings of a custom that may become 
established when social conditions make it ad- 
vantageous to keep conquered foes as servants 
instead of eating them. The conservative 
savage changes as little as possible. While the 
new practice of enslaving the captured arises, 
the old practice of cutting from, their bodies 
such parts as serve for trophies continues, and 
the marks left become marks of subjugation.” 


Thus we get the clue to the cutting off of 
hands, feet, or fingers, of noses or ears; the 
knocking out of front teeth; the clipping of 
hair or beards; the practice of circumcision; 
the infliction of scars, and the habit of 
tattooing. All these forms of mutilation 
may mark slavery, or political subordination; 
or they may acquire a religious significance 
through their connexion with allegiance to a 
dead king; or they may become, by con- 
stant practice, mere national customs, in 
which case they are at last erroneously 
explained as due to aesthetic or sanitary 
intentions. 

In like manner the giving of presents asa 
propitiation is shown to originate political 
taxation and ecclesiastical revenues. Visits, 
regarded as marks of homage, become even- 
tually merged in levées and church services. 
Obeisances are traced backward to the pros- 
tration which the conquered makes before 
the conqueror, and then upward through the 
various stages of kneeling and bowing. So 
from the stripping of captives by their 
captors we get the naked condition of some 
servile castes ; the ceremonial uncovering of 
the body, or a part of the body, before rulers; 
and, finally, our own habit of “capping” 
superiors. All these obeisances also differ- 
entiate into political and ecclesiastical ob- 
servances. Forms of address are shown to 


be all in origin expressions implying that 
the inferior is the slave of the superior, and 
melting down at last into our conventional 
“obedient servant.” Titles similarly imply 
the relation of master to slave, while badges 
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and costumes are closely connected with the 
game origin. A chapter on fashion shows it 
to arise, on the other hand, from the desire 
of the socially inferior to imitate the dress or 
privileges of the socially superior. So that, 
while ceremony accompanies the state of 
political subordination, fashion is an incident 
of growing freedom. _ 

If Mr. Spencer’s present little volume had 
done no more than explain on evolutionist 
principles the origin of these ceremonial 
observances—of barbaric mutilations, of 
Oriental presents, of conventional visits, of 
the kneeling, bowing, and hatting} of 
modern Europe, of the forms of address and 
titles even now current in our midst—it 
would still have ranked as a work of great 
and curious interest. Judged merely from 
this lower standpoint, it may be read with 
pleasure for its amusing instances, for its 
unexpected explanation of familiar customs 
and phrases, even by the most unphilosophical 
reader. Both the subject and the treatment 
are far more popular than any other part of 
the Synthetic Philosophy, except, perhaps, the 
extremely interesting chapters on the origin 
of religious ideas in the preceding volume of 
the Sociology. It may thus to some extent 
be enjoyed as a separate treatise by thousands 
of readers who are never likely to tackle the 
second volume of the Psychology. But, apart 
from such mere surface interest, the present 
instalment of Mr. Speneer’s great work has a 
deeper value as an integral portion of the 
fundamental sociological theory already 
sketched out in the preceding parts. There 
are two aspects of the question especially 
important in this higher connexion. In the 
first place Mr. Spencer poipts out on every 
page, side by side with the history of cere- 
monial evolution, the relation which ceremony 
in general, and each ceremony in particular, 
bears to those two antithetical social types, 
the militant and the industrial, whose anta- 
gonism and organic consequences were already 
pointed out in the preceding volume. He 
shows conclusively that ceremony is most 
fully developed among the most militant 
societies, that it is most closely related 
to militancy and to the military form of 
organisation, and that in all societies it is 
most largely developed among the military 
class, or the governmental class produced by 
militant habits. On the other hand, it 
dies away among industrial societies, and 
among those classes which industrialism 
has produced, In the second place, Mr. 
Spencer expounds the fundamental import- 
ance of ceremony in generating that habit of 
obedience to authority which underlies the 
greater part of primitive sociological evolu- 
tion. He shows it to be the origin from 
which spring the political and ecclesiastical 
controls, and gives it its due place as the first 
step in the production of certain highly im- 
portant social structures. So the slavish 
submission of the savage subject and the 
despotic requirements of the savage king 
slowly prepare humanity for ‘observances 
expressing a proper regard for the individual- 
ities of other persons, and a true sympathy in 
their welfare.” While in itself a compara- 
tively minor part of Mr. Spencer’s whole 
scheme, the present work thus falls into its 


evolutionary chain, without which the full ex- 
planation of the more important political and 
religious regulating systems would be impos- 
sible; and, though from the nature of its 
subject-matter it cannot be considered as one 
of Mr. Spencer’s most valuable works, there 
are perhaps few of them more startling in the 
unexpected order so admirably introduced 
into a mass of chaotic material. The whole 
theory, as a whole, bursts upon the reader like 
a revelation, while every separate page is 
replete with ingenious illustrations, apt affilia- 
tions of fact on fact, and curiously obvious, 
yet unsuspected, connexions between the 
most apparently remote observances—social, 
political, and religious. Grant ALLEN. 








Synopticon : an Exposition of the Common 
Matter in the Synoptic Gospels. By W.G. 
Rushbrooke, M.L., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Part I. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Tue present reviewer can hardly be expected to 
be quite free from prepossession in regard to 
this work, inasmuch as he himself proposed 
one almost identical in plan to the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press some five or six years 
ago. ‘The proposal was declined, and he was 
therefore obliged to abandon studies which he 
hoped to undertake in the Synoptic Gospels, 
as he was convinced at that time, and re- 
mains equally convinced now, that a work of 
this kind must be a necessary preliminary to 
any fruitful investigation into the mutual 
relations of the three first Gospels. 

It is true that the Marcusevangeliwm of 
Dr. Weiss, published in 1872, affords a 
partial parallel. There, too, the passages 
common to the three Gospels were printed 
side by side, with the relations between them 
indicated by different types; but these relations 
were determined in accordance with a pre- 
conceived theory, and the text was not 
allowed to speak simply for itself. Hence, 
for those who were not prepared to accept the 
theory (and, with all due recognition of the 
value of Dr. Weiss’ labours, there must have 
been many with whom this was the case), the 
arrangement was much less serviceable than 
it might have been. Mr. Rushbrooke has 
avoided this mistake. The differences of 
type and colour represent relations suggested 
purely by the texts themselves. Matter 
common to all three Gospels is printed in 
red; matter peculiar to each evangelist in 
ordinary type ; and matter found in two of 
the three Gospels in uncial or spaced type, a 
fixed scheme showing clearly in which two 
Gospels it is found. Notice is taken (and 
very rightly taken), not only of words, but 
of parts of words that are in agreement. 

The only points of detail on which the 
present writer would have proceeded differ- 
ently are (1) that he would have kept the 
usual order of the Gospels, not only because 
it is the usual order, but because St. 
Mark contains much more matter that is 
common to each of the other two Gospels in 
turn than they contain that is common to 
themselves and not found in it, and it is 
easier for the eye to glance to right and left 
than from one side column to the other; and 
(2) that he would have made a somewhat 





Proper place as a component link of the 


different use of the spaced and uncial type, 


though he is not at all sure that the arrange- 
ment adopted is not quite as good or better. 
The execution of the work is really perfect, 
and reflects the highest credit both on the editor 
and also on the Cambridge Press, from which 
it issues. Mr. Rushbrooke explains in his 
Preface that the idea originated with Dr. 
E. A. Abbott, to whose admirable article on 
the Gospels in the last volume of the Hncyclo- 
paedia Britannica it forms an excellent aceom- 
paniment. There is every reason to h pe that 
it will prove, not only this, but also a stepping- 
stone to further results. To all who are 
concerned with Synoptic criticism it should be 
indispensable. W. Sanpay, 








Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1815. 
Edited by his son, Prince Richard Metter- 


nich, Translated by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. Vols. I. and II. (R. Bentley & 
Son.) 


[ Second Notice. | 


Wes take up the thread of our previous article 
where it dropped at the battle of Austerlitz— 
‘‘the Battle of the Emperors,” as the French 
soldiers loved to call it. The commencement 
of Prince Metternich’s political life dates, 
according to his own view, from his mission 
to Paris in 1806. His courteous intercourse 
with M. de Laforest, the French ambassador 
at Berlin, at a moment of great tension between 
France and Prussia, led the latter to speak 
well of him to Prince Talleyrand, whose policy 
was not averse to the establishment of good 
relations between France and Austria; and 
this circumstance led to Napoleon’s, request 
that Metternich might be sent to represent 
Austria in Paris in the place of Count Philip 
Cobenzl. His presence in Paris face to face 
with Napoleon enabled him, as he states, to 
appreciate his excellences, and also to discover 
the faults of his character. The autobiography 
recounts the substance of many most interest- 
ing conversations with Napoleon, and will 
initiate the reader into the extravagance of 
the gigantic schemes which led to Napoleon’s 
fall. 


“« After the Peace of Tilsit,” he says, ‘the 
Emperor of the French turned his eyes upon - 
Spain. In order to secure the carrying out of 
his plans he thought it necessary to cripple 
Russia after conquering Austria and Prussia in 
two successive wars, and covering the eastern 
frontier of his empire by the Oonfederation of 
the Rhine. The undertaking had but too great 
a success at Erfurt. The conference which 
there took place between Napoleon and 
Alexander was a snare for the Russian 
monarch, In reality, Napoleon’s thoughts were 
directed neither against Turkey nor against 
Asia, and if the hatred which he enter- 
tained for England led him to ‘think for a 
moment of attacking her Indian possessions, 
this project existed only as an eventuality, 
dependent on the concurrence of circumstances 
as yet remote. Napoleon occupied himself 
rather with perfecting his Continental system 
and with the expulsion of the Bourbons from 
the throne of Spain ; the extravagance of those 
gigantic schemes brought about the fate of 
Napoleon a few years later, and the expedition 
against Spain, which, beyond any doubt, was a 
thoroughly mistaken idea on his part, only 
accelerated the catastrophe.” 


Metternich’s official position at Paris 
brought him into immediate contact with the 





most distinguished of Napoleon’s marshals 
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and ministers, most of whom he discovered, 
before his office of ambassador to France came 
to an end, to be exceedingly weary of the 
war; and he quitted Paris satisfied that the 
national feeling of the great country which 
Napoleon governed with such admirable skill, 
both as a legislator and as an administrator, 
was repugnant to the continuance of his war- 
like policy abroad. This portion of the Auto- 
biography contains some interesting sketches 
of the leading characters among Napoleon’s 
ministers. Talleyrand, Fouché, and the Arch- 
Chancellor Cambacérés form the central group, 
and Napoleon more than once analysed to the 
ambassador the qualities of each of these well- 
known personages. ‘‘ WhenI want anything 
done,’ the Emperor said of Talleyrand, “ I 
do not employ the Prince of Benevento; I 
turn to him when I want a thing not.to be 
done which I wish to appear to want.”’ “In 
private life, however,” Metternich observes, 
‘‘Talleyrand was as trustworthy as he was 
amiable.” The despatches which the ambas- 
sador wrote to Count Stadion, then Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Vienna, are full 
of instructive details respecting this period, 
which concluded with a second endeavour of 
Napoleon to crush Austria, in which he par- 
tially sueceeded at Wagram. The firmness of 
the Emperor Francis’ character under this 
great disaster was of good augury to Metter- 
nich, who was at once summoned by the 
Emperor to take charge of the department of 
Foreign Affairs on the resignation of Count 
Stadion. 


** Napoleon at this time,” says the Chancellor, 
‘passed in the eyes of Europe for an irresistible 
power, under the yoke of which all had to bow. 
The feeling of the masses was no longer to 
escape this fate, but to lighten the burden as 
much as possible. My thoughts, however, 
soared higher.” ‘‘ That Napoleon,” he goes on to 
say, “in his lust of power on the European 
Continent had already overstepped the limits 
of the possible—of this I had not the slightest 
doubt. I foresaw that neither he nor his under- 
taking would escape the consequences of rash- 
ness and extravagance. The when and the how 
I could not pretend to determine.” 


The momentous event of this period was the 
marriage of the Archduchess Marie-Louise to 
Napoleon, of which full particulars are found 
in the Correspondence (No. 150). There had 
been negotiations with the Russian Court for 
a marriage with one of the Russian Grand 
Duchesses, and, when rumours reached Vienna 
that Napoleon had an Austrian Archduchess 
in view, it was thought to be a fantastic 
dream on his part. Napoleon, however, took 
advantage of a masked ball at the Arch- 
Chancellor Cambacérés’ to open the subject 
to Mdme. de Metternich, who had remained 
in Paris, and to ask her, under cover of his 
mask, whether she thought that the Arch- 
duchess would accept his hand, and whether 
the Emperor, her father, would consent to the 
alliance. The letter of Mdme. de Metternich 
to her husband of January 3, 1810, discloses 
the fact that Louis, the vice-King of Holland, 
had advised his brother to ask the hand of 
the Archduchess, and the Empress Josephine 
herself had pressed upon the Emperor a 
marriage with the Archduchess as a plan the 
success of which would make her hope that the 
sacrifice she was about to make in resigning 
herself to a divorce from the Emperor would 





not be apureloss. The result is well known, 
and its probable political influence upon the 
then existing state of Europe, more particu- 
larly upon the relations between Austria and 
Russia, is very fully discussed in the Chan- 
cellor’s instructions to Prince (Adolphe) 
Schwarzenberg, then Austrian ambassador in 
France. Metternich considers that Napoleon 
reached the real summit of his power upon 
the victory of Jena, and that, if, instead of 
seeking for the destruction of Prussia, he had 
then annexed Prussia to the Confederation of 
the Rhine, he might have gained for his 
empire a foundation of strength and solidity 
which the Peace of Tilsit did not gain for it. 

The sixth chapter of the Autobiography 
contains the narrative of Metternich’s special 
mission to Paris in 1810, during which he 
had repeated conversations with Napoleon on 
the Turkish question, in the course of which 
Napoleon lifted the veil behind which his 
intentions against Russia were concealed. 
The choice by the Swedes of Bernadotte as 
Crown Prince and virtual successor to the 
crown of Sweden was treated by Napoleon 
as a distant motive for war with Russia; but 
Napoleon, for other reasons, held a war with 
Russia to be inevitable, and he was anxious 
to tempt Austria to side with France by offer- 
ing her the Illyrian Provinces and Dalmatia 
in exchange for a portion of Galicia, which 
was necessary to enable him to reconstruct 
a kingdom of Poland. Instead of remaining 
four weeks, as originally intended, Metternich 
was induced to prolong his stay in Paris for 
six months. He accompanied the Emperor 
and his bride to Cambrai on their way to 
Brussels ; and we should have been glad to 
have found in the Autobiography, or among 
the documents annexed to it, an account of a 
most interesting conversation which Metter- 
nich had with Napoleon at St.-Quentin, in 
which Napoleon narrated to him the history 
of his whole life. We have ourselves heard 
the details of this conversation from the 
Prince’s own lips. It was upon the return of 
the new Empress to Paris that the fatal ball 
was given by Prince Schwarzenberg in honour 
of the Imperial marriage at the palace of the 
Austrian Embassy, which terminated in the 
conflagration of the palace, when the Princess 
Schwarzenberg (Pauline, daughter of the 
Duke of Aremberg) perished in the flames. A 
full report of this calamitous event was sent by 
the Chancellor to the Emperor Francis, and 
it is printed in the Gallery of Celebrated 
Contemporaries (p. 298). 

The Russian campaign forms the principal 
tableau of the seventh chapter, in which is 
given the substance of the confidential con- 
versation of the Chancellor with Napoleon at 
Dresden before the expedition to Moscow. 
This conversation tends to relieve in some 
respect Napoleon’s memory from the reproach 
which attaches to that expedition as a gigantic 
military blunder. Napoleon explained to the 
Chancellor his plan for the war with Russia, 
about which heentertained the most dangerous 
delusions; but the plan which Napoleon un- 
folded to Metternich was not unworthy of his 
military genius. How he came to abanden 
it is not explained by the Chancellor, and it 
may suffice to say that Napoleon was misled 
by the couusels of those about him to sub- 
ordinate the military to the political question. 





He wa firmly convinced that the Russian 
monarch would not expose the most beautify] 
city of his empire to the occupation of the 
enemy, and he did not calculate on the zorch 
of Rostopchin. The History of the Alliances of 
1813-14 and of the Dawn of Peace completes 
the portion of the Autobiography at present 
published. We have in these later chapters 
an account of Metternich’s second and more 
famous interview with Napoleon at Dresden, 
after the Battle of Bautzen, in which 
Napoleon’s star once more coruscated. The 
Russians hesitated to continue the war unless 
Austria would abandon her neutrality. Metter. 
nich commenced by obtaining from the Em. 
peror Alexander his consent to his offering to 
Napoleon the mediation of Austria. Hence 
the famous interviews between Napoleon and 
Metternich in the Marcolini Palace at Dresden, 
of which M. Thiers has given an imperfect 
account in his History of Napoleon, and of 
which a more complete narrative has been 
already published in Baron Helfert’s History 
of the Empress Marie-Louise. Prince Richard 
Metternich observes in a note on this con- 
versation that there are some discrepancies to 
be found between the two MSS. with respect 
to certain dates ; but he relies on the report 
sent by the Chancellor on the very same 
evening to the Emperor Francis, which will 
be found among the documents (No. 185) 
appended to the Autobiography. 

It is well known that the neutral policy of 
Austria in 1812 was unsatisfactory to the 
Prussian party, at the head of which were 
Baron von Stein and his generals, who were 
anxious to redeem the disasters of Jena. 
‘Whether the course we pursued,” says the Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ was better than the one which Freiherr 
von Stein and his political friends were never 
tiredof urging upon King Frederick William III. 
I must leave to be decided by the actual events 
of the years 1813-14. The results would have 
been quite different if Austria had not assumed 
so prudent an attitude in the last adventurous 
undertaking of the conqueror of the world. If 
we had listened to the urgent entreaties of the 
Prussian party, we should, without any means 
of defence, have seen Napoleon on the battle- 
fields of our own exhausted territories, instead 
of on the icy em of Russia. At any rate, 
Austria’s course has not rua counter to the 
ways of fate.” 


The negotiations which ensued between 
Austria and Napoleon after his return from 
Moscow, consequent on the Austrian pro- 
posal of an armed mediation, came to no 
result, and war was ultimately declared by 
Austria. The victory of the Allies at Leipzig 
turned the tide of battle against Napoleon, 
and compelled him to retreat. The chapter 
on the Alliances of 1813-14 discloses the 
sagacity and tact with which the division of 
the War of Liberation into three campaigns 
was brought about by Metternich. The first 
campaign was to end at the Rhine, the second 
on the summit of the Vosges mountains, the 
third at Paris. The account of the negotia- 
tions between the Allied Powers at Langres, 
the crowning point of the Vosges, is perhaps 
the most curious revelation in the Memoirs. 
The Chancellor himself observes :— 


‘* These negotiations would remain unknown to 
the world for ever if I did not record them here.” 
“As the monarchs,” he says, ‘‘ and their Cabinets 
were here together, no protocols were drawn 
up, so that no written trace exists of proceed- 
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ings which had the most momentous con- 
sequences. The correspondence of Lord 
Castlereagh with his Oabinet may contain 
some a ap but it cannot give the complete 
course, for the principal questions were only 
discussed between the Emperor of Russia and 
myself.” 


The startling matter which for a moment 
disturbed the equanimity of the Allies at 
Langres was a proposal on the part of the 
Emperor Alexander that, on their victorious 
entry into Paris, they should summon a 
National Convention of the French people, 
and place La Harpe, the tutor of the Emperor 
Alexander in his youth, at the head of the 
Convention, to direct it in choosing a form 
of government and in selecting a ruler. 
Metternich’s opinion was that such a step 
was simply to unchain the Revelution, which 
Napoleon had chained up, but he seems also 
to have thought that it was on the cards 
that the Emperor Alexander’s scheme of 
placing La Harpe on the direction of the 
Convention might have led to the choice of 
Bernadotte as the successor of Napoleon. 
The scheme, however, was at once disposed 
of by a declaration on the part of the 
Emperor of Austria that he would never 
favour any dynasty but that of the Bourbons ; 
and it appears that Austria was on that 
fundamental point in perfect harmony with 
the British Government. The march of the 
Allied Armies upon Paris is briefly told, and 
the masterly movement of Prince Charles 
Schwarzenberg, which took Napoleon by 
surprise, and elicited from him the exclama- 
tion, “A fine move! I should not have 
expected it from a general of the Coalition !” 

Prince Metternich seems to have had some 
misgivings, from conversations which he had 
with Louis XVIII., as to the probable future 
of France under the Bourbons, although he 
had no doubt that the Bourbons were accept- 
able to the enormous majority of the French 
people. He recounts a remarkable conversa- 
tion which he had with Napoleon at Paris 
in 1810, when Napoleon said to him at the 
Tuileries, “Do you know why Louis XVIII. 
is not sitting opposite to you? It is only 
because it is I who am sitting here. No other 
person could maintain his position, and if 
ever I disappear in consequence of a catas- 
trophe no one but a Bourbon could sit here.”’ 

The last chapter of the Autobiography, 
on “The Dawn of Peace,’’ contains a brief 
account of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns 
to England, the Congress of Vienna, the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, the Battle of 
Waterloo, the second Peace of Paris, and the 
History of the Holy Alliance, an overflow of 
the pietistic sentiment of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. We think it well that Prince Metter- 
nich has publicly stated how this “loud- 
sounding nothing” originated. It damaged 
the Cabinets, although it received no minis- 
terial counter-signature, and even Lord Liver- 
pool’s Government suffered by being brought 
into contact with it. The papers, however, of 
Lord Liverpool, whenever they may see the 
light, will, we have good reason to believe, 
confirm Prince Metternich’s account of this 
Imperial niaiserie, of which he foresaw the 
almost certain mischief. 

The publication of the Metternich Memoirs 
may, we hope, serve as an encouragement to 





the British Government to permit the publi- 
cation of the contemporary documents pre- 
served in the archives of the Foreign Office. 
We know, upon the authority of the late 
Prince himself, that the English State archives 
ought to be far richer than the Austrian 
State archives in materials for the history of 
the period which witnessed the overthrow of 
Napoleon’s gigantic scheme of reviving a 
Carlovingian empire in Europe under a 
Bonapartist dynasty. The publication of 
Lord Castlereagh’s correspondence with his 
Cabinet from the time he joined the Allied 
Sovereigns at Basle down to the conclusion of 
the Vienna Congress is now the more called 
for, inasmuch as Frederick von Gentz, in his 
“Memoir on the Congress of Vienna,” which 
concludes the second volume of the Metternich 
Memoirs, says that the weak and partial 
support which Lord Castlereagh gave to 
Austria in resisting the ambitious schemes of 
Russia was the principal cause of the unsatis- 
factory issue of the Vienna Congress. These 
are not the words of Metternich himself, who, 
in mentioning the arrival of Lord Castlereagh 
at Basle, speaks of his ideas and feelings in the 
most cordial terms of approval ; but the voice 
of Gentz in connexion with the Congress of 
Vienna has a ring of authority about it hardly 
second to that of the Chancellor himself. 
Metternich, however, has placed on record his 
own opinion of Gentz in the following words, 
written by his own hand on a memoir of Gentz 
of that period :—‘ Gentz,” he says, ‘ was 
always inclined to describe matters in the 
most decided colours, and to pass from the 
extreme of hope to that of despair.” Ihe 
publication of Lord Castlereagh’s despatches 
would be the best vindication of his action at 
the Congress of Vienna; and, if they should 
not altogether refute the charge of vacillation 
brought against him by Gentz, they would at 
all events render intelligible the policy of the 
British Cabinet, by which Lord Castlereagh’s 
conduct was directed, and which has exposed 
England to the reproach of the able and 
energetic Aulic Counsellor, that her object 
at the Congress was apparently to obtain 
“peace at any price, and almost on any 
conditions.” Travers Twiss. 








England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Mr. Escort’s England adds one more to the 
list of books with a special character of their 
own which issue at intervals from the great 
popular publishing and printing establishment 
in La Belle Sauvage Yard. The way was 
felt by New Greece, Egypt as it is, Turkey 
in Europe, each of which was a photograph, 
more or less finished, of a country and nation 
with which our reading public were getting 
anxious for a better acquaintance. Then 
followed Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia, 
which took us by storm, and lifted the series 
on toa higher plane. Dealing with a larger 
and more complex subject than its prede- 
cessors, it achieved, and well deserved, a far 
higher success, ‘by the thoroughness of its 
workmanship and the breadth of its handling. 
The deep interest and hearty appreciation 
with which Mr. Wallace’s book was weleomed 
may probably have suggested the idea of 
doing the same work for England; at any 





rate, the present volumes remind us of their 
predecessors. Their aim is to gather up and 
produce, in an attractive as well as accurate 
survey, the social, political, and industrial 
life of our English nation of to-day, and to 
analyse and explain the constituents of the 
artificial civilisation, and of the minutely 
elaborated institutions of the time (vol. i., 
. 10). 

. Whatever the result, the serious attempt 
involves a high degree of courage in its con- 
ception and of industry in its execution— 
how much, indeed, of the latter quality can 
scarcely be appreciated by anyone who has 
not himself been occupied with some portion 
of the great subject. But what is the 
result? How has the attempt succeeded ? 
Well, on the whole the answer must be, 
admirably. It goes without saying that the 
publishers’ part of the work is faultless; that 
paper, type, binding, decoration, and finish 
are all that the most fastidious reader can 
ask for: and the contents are not unworthy 
of their case. The first condition of success 
in such an undertaking must be that your 
guide shall be himself a spectator, not a 
partisan ; the second that he shall have 
broad enough views and sympathies to appre- 
ciate what is really genuine in all the various 
movements and powers which are at work, 
and often jostling one another, in the complex 
and shifting drama : and both these conditions 
Mr. Escott fulfils. You rise from the perusal 
of those parts of the book which treat of 
the subjects with which you are most familiar 
without being able to say whether the writer 
is Whig, Tory, or Radical, but with the 
feeling that he is a staunch Englishman, and 
that the treatment has been fair and accurate ; 
while you will probably have met with infor- 
mation as to details which, if not altogether 
new, has been pvt under new light. So far as 
the internal evidence goes, Mr. Escott is a 
liberally minded man, sympathising with and 
admiring the aristocratic side of English life, 
but a thorough believer in the wisdom and 
necessity of the fusion of classes as “the 
guarantee of our political stability and our 
security against revolutionary changes’ 
(vol. i, p. 93), and in the essentially’ 
serious foundation on which our society rests 
—‘the result of the traditional and pre- 
eminently English habit of taking grave and 
earnest views of life” (vol. i., p. 38). 
To our minds such a temper and standpoint 
are well suited to the work which he has set 
himself in these volumes. 

From such a survey it is difficult to select 
any one section which can be satisfactorily 
treated in the space at our command; but, as 
some choice must be made, we will take the 
base of the great national pyramid, and see 
how Mr. Escott deals with this, the most 
difficult, as it is the most important, part of 
his subject. Besides the chapters on the urban 
and rural working class (x. and xi., vol. i.), 
the book opens with the picture of “an 
English village ;”’ and there are chapters on 
“ Pauperism and Thrift,” and ‘‘ Co-operation,” 
which are wholly—and chapters on ‘* Criminal 
England,” “ Educational England,” ‘The 
Social Revolution,” and “ Popular Amuse- 
ments,’’ which are mainly—occupied with the 
position and prospects of that larger half of 
our English race in these islands—the seven- 
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teen millions who live by the labour of their 
hands, and depend on weekly wages. Mr. 
Escott shows in the sentences in which he 
approaches the subject that he comes to it in 
the right spirit. He has “faith in the good 
sense, the good feeling, and the political 
docility of the English working man” 
(vol. i., p. 240), and enough sympathy 
with the main objects of his desire 
and pursuit to enable him to judge and 
represent him fairly. Indeed, if anything, 
his view is somewhat too optimist, as he seems 
to be not altogether unaware himself, when he 
excuses the “ Arcadian glimpses” of the 
labourer’s cottage (new style) which he has given 
by pleading that the tendency of the times is 
in the direction of social and sanitary reform, 
and that the rapid and widespread improve- 
ment, since the Report of the Agricultural 
Commission of 1867, justifies such a present- 
ment (vol. i, p. 311). For our part we 
are glad to admit the plea, and only too 
thankful to find so industrious and careful an 
observer coming to such favourable conclu- 
sions as to the condition, temper, and aims of 
our mechanics, miners, and agricultural 
labourers. Of those engaged in textile indus- 
tries his observation is somewhat less favour- 
able. But while, in the main, acknowledg- 
ing the care and accuracy of his work, there 
are some points upon which we must challenge 
his conclusions. Thus, in referring to the 
question of peasant proprietors (vol. i. p. 
330), he says that in England “no over- 
whelming desire for land exists ;’? which may 
be true, no doubt, if by “ overwhelming ” he 
means a desire which will satisfy itself by any 
and every means. English working folk 
will not take land by brute force ; but, short of 
that, we believe thereis nostronger desireamong 
them than to possess it as their own, nor, we 
may add, any one which it is more for the true 
interests of England that they should be able 
to realise. Again, speaking of the allotment 
system, Mr. Escott declares it to be “ quite 
certain” (vol. i., p. 319) “that, if extended 
beyond a limited size, allotments are a source 
of danger and loss to the peasant.” But 
what is a limited size? He seems to doubt 
whether two or three acres are not enough to 
ruin the occupant. Our own experience is 
certainly quite the other way. Again, his 
estimate of the average wage of the English 
agricultural labourer as little less than 18s. a 
week (p. 331) is too high, and indeed is 
confuted by the evidence given by himself 
of the result of his enquiry as to the rates 
paid in sixty cases in different parts of the 
country in the week ending February 1, 1879. 
Wages in the most depressed districts—in 
Dorset, Hants, the Eastern counties—have 
risen, as he admits, some thirty per cent. since 
the establishment of the Union in 1870-71, 
but even before the late fall have never 
touched such an average. 

Another position which he maintains (con- 
troverting the Bishop of Manchester’s well- 
known Report) is that field-work, practised as 
it is in the North of England, has a healthy 
physical and moral effect on women. In the 
face of the evidence cited (pp. 324-25) it is 
difficult to question his facts, but no one bred 
in the Southern counties can wish to see the 
revival of the practice as it obtained in many 
of them some years since. 


Lastly, in his treatment of co-operation 

among the poor there occurs an unaccountable 
omission, which mars the value and complete- 
ness of the picture, otherwise an entirely fair 
one, and showing a somewhat rare appreciation 
of the meaning and scope of the movement. 
For while he does full justice to the work 
which individual stores and associations have 
done in teaching habits of thrift and in 
educating their members in many directions, 
no allusion is made to the Union by which 
upwards of 700 of them are bound together, 
and which enables them to maintain and 
spread the principles laid down in 1852 for 
their guidance, and ever since recognised. 
These will be found at vol. i., p. 387, and 
cannot be too often repeated. They are: 
“That human society is a body consisting of 
many members, not a collection of warring 
atoms. That true workmen must be fellow- 
members, not rivals. That a principle of 
justice, and not of selfishness, must govern 
exchanges.” 
It is not clear whether Mr. Escott himself 
(in common, it must be allowed, with the 
majority of his countrymen of the upper 
classes) considers these to be “ pardonable 
delusions ;’’ but the fact should at least be 
noted that they are the deliberately accepted 
rules upon which the daily business of some 
million and a-half of the working people of 
England is carried on in this winter of 1879-80, 
and that they have enabled hundreds of trad- 
ing societies, composed of the poorest of our 
people, to pass unscathed through the severe 
commercial crises of the last three years. 

We regret that we have no space for further 
comment, and so in conclusion must say gene- 
rally of Mr. Escott’s book that, though it may 
not beof any great service to the specialist, there 
are few persons of average acquirements and 
culture who will not find it full of useful 
information, and that of a kind not easy to be 
got, and in a handier form than (so far as we 
know) can be found elsewhere ; while to young 
politicians and journalists, to diplomatists 
anxious, on their arrival in this country, to 
make the most of their time, and start in their 
studies on the best lines, and to persons in 
general who are short of time, but desirous of 
getting some adequate notion of the complex 
civilisation which-surrounds them, it is likely 
to prove a really valuable possession. 

T. HueuHes. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Magnum Bonum ; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan.) 


Jemima. By Adelaide. ( Whittingham.) 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady 
Augusta Noel. (Macmillan.) 

Orlando. By Clementina Black. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


The Love of his Life. By Cosmo Cumming. 
Moxon, Saunders & Co.) 


Miss Yonae’s new book has many of the 
characteristics to which her readers are 
accustomed. A preference for family life—in 
a large family for choice—a strongly but not 
obtrusively religious tone, a good level of 
general cultivation and manners steadily 
maintained, and a considerable knowledge of 





the ways and habits of girls and boys allied 





st 








to a singalar ignorance of the general thoughts 
and conduct of grown-up folk, give the sum 
of these characteristics pretty completely, 
Mother Carey's Brood differs only topically 
from the Daisy Chain and many others of itg 
fellows. The heroine is left a widow with g 
large family, brought up on principles rather 
of fellowship than of subjection. She inherits 
great wealth and goes through many other 
vicissitudes. One or two other families, also 
more or less large, are brought in to share 
the fortunes of the chief personages, so that 
altogether we have fourteen or fifteen youn 
persons who have got, according to the author’s 
usual fashion, to be carried from extreme 
youth to early manhood or womanhood, 
through various struggles of faith and fortune, 
and ultimately to be paired off more or less 
happily, except one or two who die, and one 
or two more who are left to illustrate the 
more excellent way. That the book is of 
good literary quality, that there is much pathos 
and some fun in it, that it is on the whole 
sound and wholesome reading for virgines and 
not altogether unsuitable for pueri, goes 
without saying. It seems to us, however, 
decidedly inferior to its author’s earlier work, 
though it is perhaps better than some which 
has recently proceeded from her pen. In the 
first place there is a distinct want of central 
interest, either of incident or character. 
Thackeray, but perhaps Thackeray only, 
could manage the fortune of a most respect. 
able family through an unusually long novel, 
with little or no plot. Certainly Miss Yonge 
has not managed it. The “magnum 
bonum,” a mysterious medical secret which 
is left asa kind of charge to the widow, is 
too vague and occupies too little space 
in the story to serve the purpose. The 
multitude of characters, on the other hand, 
prevents the author from allotting sufficient 
attention to any particular character to supply 
the deficiency. Mother Carey herself is well 
imagined originally, but hardly filled out, and 
she becomes less, not more, individual as the 
story goes on. Miss Yonge has such excellent 
faculties as a novelist, and she has done such 
good work in founding a school of novels 
neither mawkish nor impure, that this loose- 
ness of texture and colourlessness of figure 
about her later work is particularly to be 
regretted. Never was there a time when it 
was of more importance that the rules of novel 
writing as an art should be observed than at 
present, and never, we must add, was there a 
mistress who paid less attention to them than 
Miss Yonge. Her followers, of course, ex- 
aggerate her method, or rather her contempt 
of it. We cannot recommend young ladies to 
take a course of Zom Jones or Madame 
Bovary, and they will not read Miss Austen, 
however much we recommend her. The un- 
fortunate critic is therefore pretty much at 
his wits’ end. 


Jemima is a very natural and charming 
story of a very natural and charming little 
girl. Itis exactly what it pretends to be—“a 
story of English family life”—but it has a 
distinctness of quality which is by no means 
common in stories of English family life. 
Some of the pranks of Jemima and her 
brothers and sisters are irresistibly comic, and 
the only thing we find to object to is the pre- 
sence of an occasional American flavour in the 
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elder personages which is not altogether appro- 
priate or pleasing. There is an episode of a 
crucifix which is harmless enough and might 

probably happen, but which would, we 
think, on the whole have been better omitted ; 
and the poetical young gentleman, Mr. Romer 
Piercy, is, we hope, not common in English 
households. But the originality of the book 
more than redeems these slight defects. 


Lady Augusta Noel wrote a good novel in 
Owen Gwynne’s Great Work, ani she has 
written a better in From Generation to 
Generation. The key of passion, at least in 
the later part, is pitched rather high, but it 
is very fairly maintained. The hero from his 
boyhood bears the horrible imputation of 
having, accidentally of course, killed his own 
father ; and his consequent estrangement from 
his mother, his lapse into reckless ways, his 
return, and so forth furnish the main strength 
of the story. Lady Augusta Noel has not, 
however, quite made him what he should be 
to enlist the reader’s sympathies fully ; aud the 
opposite character, his cousin Kenneth, is also 
faulty as a finished study. She has also, we 
think, fallen into an ethical as well as an artistic 
error in making the display of military bravery 
atone for an almost unexampled act of base- 
ness, continued through long years with 
hardly a thought of remorse. The arrange- 
ment is the more unsatisfactory in that the 
criminal has also earned laurels before his 
discovery. If such exploits have such purging 
power, why is it necessary to repeat them ? 
However, questions of this kind are, perhaps, a 
little unprofitable. The minor characters of the 
book are particularly good, and the pictures of 
Highland life at Dalbraith and of the con- 
trasted English country home at Sandysmere 
are excellent. The character of Margaret 
Douglas, who is so absorbed in the thought 
of her loss that she hates the guiltless cause 
of it almost without knowing that she hates 
him or appreciating the probable conse- 
quences of her conduct, is very good, and but 
little short of the best. These ‘* one-idea’d”’ 
characters are apparently favourites with 
lady Augusta, Owen Gwynne having to a 
considerable extent turned upon them. 


We can also speak well of Orlando, and, 
but for certain Jongueurs in it, we could speak 
very well. We should indeed like to ask Miss 
Black for the exact date when “ Lucretius 
was still questioning the earth, and early 
Christians as they went to their death were 
comforted,” &. They must have been very 
early Christians. But this is a solitary slip, 
and in more important matters Orlando takes 
adecidedly high place. There is some fresh- 
ness about most of the characters, though in 
most of them also there is room for more 
decided and fuller handling. The heroine, 
or at least the prima donma, Elizabeth Glen- 

ining, is certainly novel, being a girl who is 
4 renowned beauty, has seen much of the 
World, and is full of good sense and good 
feeling, but consents to marry almost the 
first man that asks her, rather from an 
xaggerated idea of his feelings than from 
any corresponding affection of her own. 

is lover himself, Captain Grove, is also a 
ood example of a man selfish and un- 
Principled rather than positively bad, who 
inflicts a good deal more suffering on his 


‘ 


unfortunate betrothed than a much more 
definite villain might have done. Besides 
these, the hero Orlando and the family of 
strong-minded but soft-hearted ladies with 
whom he consoles himself for his mishap 
with Elizabeth are also good. The book is 
rather one of those which one reads with a 
pleasant and equable feeling of satisfaction 
than one of those which deserve the terms 
“enthralling,” “entrancing,” ‘ engrossing,”’ 
or any other of the usual laudatory parti- 
ciples. But of its kind it is very far from 
unsuccessful. 


We cannot imagine the most tolerant critic 
regarding The Love of his Life as satisfac- 
tory in any kind or in any degree. It is 
exceedingly rare for us to come across a book 
which absolutely resists the attempt, skilfully, 
conscientiously, and persistently made, to read 
it. This, however, or something like it, has 
been the case with The Love of his Life. By 
varying the methods and places of attack, by 
beginning sometimes at the end, sometimes in 
the middle, and sometimes at the beginning, 
and by refreshing the exhausted mind with 
literature of a different kind at intervals, we 
have attained to such a knowledge of it as to 
be able to pronounce, without unfairness or 
precipitancy, that it seems to us very bad; but 
more we cannot say or do. 

GeorGE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Hebrew Migration from Egypt. (Triib- 
ner.) The date on the title-page states that 
this work was printed in 1879; from the tone 
we should have referred it to a previous 
century. It is addressed, not to disciples 
of any of the leading schools of the day~— 
whether of Hengstenberg, Ewald, or Renan— 
but to those who, with the seventeenth-century 
theologians, regard the Scriptures as a single 
book, composed (to use a phrase caught up 
somewhere by our author) by a ‘‘ divine his- 
torian,” and therefore beyond the pale of human 
criticism. We have never seen a professedly 
critical work carrying a theological bias so un- 
blushingly on its front. When we look a little 
closer, however, we find that the author's equip- 
ment for his self-assumed task is but slender. 
He tells us (p. 61, note) that only extremely 
orthodox persons any longer deny that the 
Book of Isaiah is the work of two persons, one 
of whom wrote chapters i.-xxxix. (!), the other 
chapters xl.-lxvi. He explains a supposed cor- 
ruption in the Hebrew text by the resemblance 
between Beth and Gimel in Rabbinical Hebrew 
(. 297, note). He conjectures that Aram- 

aharaiam is a corruption of Aram-Nahorim, 
‘‘Aram of the Nahorites,” forgetting that 
Naharaina of the Egyptian inscriptions, and 
ignoring Dr. Beke’s and M. Halévy’s bold but 
planeible and not unphilological hypothesis. 
He follows the Authorised Version in rendering 
in Deut. iii. 8, ‘on this side Jordan,” contrary 
to usage, and against his own interest as 
an opponent of the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. Bunt a truce to these minutiae. 
The author is an honest and even acute student, 
though he perhaps under-estimates the amount 
of training necessary for his work. The sus- 
picion with which he regards the list of stations 
in Numb. xxxiii. is not unshared by critics, and 
his attempt to identify the route of the Israel- 
ites in its first stage with that annually traversed 
by the Egyptian pilgrims on their way to Mecca, 
however bold, is well worthy of consideration. 
It is true it involves identifying Elim with 
Elath and Mount Sinai with Mount Hor. But 





startling as these theories are, they are not im- 
possible; and we are not bound to follow the 
author in deriving Sinai from seneh (the “‘ bush” 
in which Elohim appeared to Moses), and 
converting Hor-ha-Har into MHar-ha-Har, 
é.e., the mountain xar’ eox4v. Sinai is un- 
doubtedly the mountain dedicated to the moon- 
god Sin, whose cultus can be traced so widely 
in geographical names. Nor will the author’s 
explanation of yam suph (for yam suphah?) as 
‘**sea of tempests” (supposed to be a title of 
the Gulf of Akaba) prevail without a struggle, 
involving, as it does, the rejection of the tradi- 
tion of the wonderful passage. Altogether, the 
author is very wild in his treatment of names. 
Thus Alush becomes a corruption of Elath; 
Jaakan of Isaac; Abarim of Arabim. On p. 
311 it seems to us that the author sets aside 
Brugsch’s explanation of Shur rather too lightly. 
Dr. Ebers’ Aegypten might have told him that 
it was no mere “‘ small fortification” which the 
Egyptians erected on their frontier. He might 
also have known that his own view that Shur 
meansa particular long line of cliffs (on p. 313) 
is due to Prof. E. H. Palmer. His suggestion, 
too, that the ‘‘ City of Palms” is, not Jericho, 
but Zoar, has been anticipated by Dr. Griitz 
(see Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 1872, pp. 337-346, 
or'the notice of his paperin the ACADEMY, volume 
iii., p. 250). Lastly, his daring conjecture that 
the land of the Hebrews, the land of Abraham, 
was the land of Edom or of Midian in the 
broadest sense (p. 420) has been partly antici- 
pated by Tiele and others, who hold that the 
worship of Yahveh, and perhaps the Hebrew 
custom of circumcision, originated in Edom (see 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, new edition, article 
*‘ Circumcision”’), The author deserves respect- 
ful attention. He has, at any rate, strengthened 
the evidence for the views of Dr. Kuenen (ex- 
pressed in T'he Religion of Israel) on the Hebrew 
migration—views which are not necessarily 
connected with that uncompromising anti-super- 
naturalism which distinguishes the Leyden 
professor and his English disciple. 


Fourteen Months in Canton. By Mrs. Gray. 
(Macmillan.) Mrs. Gray had exceptionally 
good opportunities for turning her short resi- 
dence at Canton to profitable account as far as 
sights and curiosities went, for her husband had 
been consular chaplain there for many years, 
and had a high reputation as a cicerone among 
all visitors to the City of Rams. Although, 
under these circumstances, Mrs. Gray’s notes 
and information are in the main correct, it must 
be remembered that some of the peculiarities of 
the Oantonese are local, and do not by any 
means of necessity extend to all parts of the 
empire. As many people are very curious on 
the subject of Chinese meals, we may call atten- 
tion to the account of a dinner @ la Chinoise, of 
which Mrs. Gray partook at a native restaurant 
(pp. 83-90) ; but at the same time we would add 
a caution that the consumption of rats, cats, 
and dogs is not by any means so common in 
China as Mrs. Gray would have us believe. 
The one great drawback to the book, in our 
opinion, is the fact that it consists of a series of 
letters from the writer to her mother, the only 
advantage of which, perhaps, is that it obviates 
the necessity for any methodical arrangement 
of the writer's observations. 


Sister Dora: a Biography. By Margaret 
Lonsdale. (C. Kegan Paul and Oo.) The life 
of one who was to the Black Country for four- 
teen years what Florence Nightingale was 
to our Crimean army could hardly fail to prove 
attractive. The one thing needed was a bio- 
grapher gifted with a congenial spirit, and this 
has been found in a pupil and friend—the 
ae of the broad-minded Bishop 

onsdale. The result is a book so justly ap- 





preciated already that the first edition went off 
in a fortnight. Nor will the work be ephemeral ; 
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for not only does it depict scenes which belong, 
it appears, to the every-day life of Walsall, but 
which are, let us hope, abnormal elsewhere ; 
not only does it show that the classes supposed 
to be most degraded have loving and grateful 
hearts, it also introduces the reader in- 
cidentally to topics which possess interest of a 
different nature. For instance, there is the 
question whether a woman ought to break off 
an engagement, solely because her lover has 
doubts with reference to revealed religion. 
This point presented itself to Sister Dora, 
and it was decided against her feelings. 
Possibly the conclusion may have been sound 
in this instance, so far as the lady’s happiness 
was concerned; for Miss Dorothy Pattison, the 
sister of an Essayist of that name, having much 
in common with the authoress of Romola, had 
taken up the active life of a hospital nurse and 
an amateur surgeon as a means of escap- 
ing from those perplexing enquiries which 
wrecked the faith of him whom she loved. No 
doubt the clergyman under whose advice she 
acted had this in his mind; but if he had 
been only a Rector instead of a Director he 
would have recollected that an Apostle, having 
regard to the welfare of the man as well 
as of the woman, gave an opposite and a 
more humane decision. This was not the first 
time Sister Dora had to suffer in her affec- 
tions, for the Coatham Sisterhood refused her 
permission to see the father of whose life 
she had been the sunshine when he was on 
his deathbed. Since the publication of this 
book another question has arisen in con- 
nexion with it. At p. 235 is a letter from 
the Vicar of West Bromwich narrating an 
attempt made by Monsignor Capel to baptise 
Sister Dora a few days before her death, and her 
successful resistance. ‘This has elicited a state- 
ment from a priest at Walsall to the effect that 
the interview with the Monsignor, his guest, 
was invited by Sister Dora herself, but that 
neither of them expected her to become a 
member of their Church openly, since she had 
long before informed him (Father MacCarten) 
that she was prevented from doing so by con- 
siderations haying no reference to religion. He 
adds that Monsignor Capel informed her that 
he would celebrate mass for her on the follow- 
ing day in London at eight o’clock, and that 
two Catholic nurses were accordingly engaged 
with Sister Dora at the time specified ‘in 
devotions for mass.” ‘This looks like flat con- 
tradiction. The truth, however, is as follows :— 
Miss Dorothy Pattison did not entirely agree with 
any community of Christians, but she honoured 
all good men, whether they were Nonconformist 
Protestants, or Noncontormist Catholics, or 
conforming Vicars. Her tender care of the 
poor and the suffering, her untiring activity in 
well doing, her genial smiles, her merry 
anecdotes, and ringing laughter, all showed to 
whom she belonged—namely, to that Church 
which, although unrecognised, is universal, the 
joyous company of the Rosy Cross. A letter 
from Monsignor Capel himself will appear as 
an Appendix to the second edition. 


Two Lectures on South Africa. By James A. 
Froude. (Longmans.) Most of our readers 
will have already seen these lectures in the daily 
prints, but they will be grateful to Mr. Froude 
for putting them into a more complete and 
permanent form. His name and the charm of 
his style will ensure them a wide circulation ; 
and, painful asthe story is, we trust it will be 
carefully read and pondered over. There is 
probably no other Englishman so perfectly 
acquainted with South African intrigue and 
politics as Mr. Froude, and in forming his 
judgments he is guided by a straightforward- 
ness and sense of right and justice which we 
look for in vain in the actors themselves in the 
deplorable series of blunders which has plunged 
us into the quagmire from which escape to solid 


land seems well-nigh hopeless. Mr. Froude 
urges that the first origin of all our troubles at 
the Cape was the incapacity of the Colonial 
Office to distinguish between a colony and a 
conquered country; but, while exposing the 
mismanagement and injustice of which we have 
been guilty, he is studiously temperate in 
speaking of individuals. We do not think that 
the name of Sir Theophilus Shepstone occurs 
once in these lectures, and Mr. Froude is 
equally careful in avoiding any appearance of 
party spirit ; neither Liberals nor Conservatives, 
he writes, are specially to blame. We should 
rather be inclined to say that they were both 
equally to blame; for this tacit agreement of 
each party to support the other prevented dis- 
cussion, and stifled many powerful voices which, 
if raised in time, might possibly have changed 
for the better the course of events, and would 
certainly have roused the attention of the nation, 
to whose ignorance of the state of affairs at 
the Cape Mr. Froude alludes when he ironi- 
cally tells his audience that if he makes mis- 
takes there is no danger of their detecting him. 
This ignorance would perhaps not be astonish- 
ing if there were nothing in question but the 
lives of men; but after the slaughter of 
hundreds of our soldiers and of many thousands 
of Kafirs, there still remains what Mr. Froude 
calls ‘‘the little bill” for our ‘‘ amusement.” 
When the next Budget opens the eyes of the 
public, will it then be too late to find any 
remedy? The dead cannot be restored to life, 
nor can the millions expended be gathered up, 
but a recurrence of the events of the last few 
years may be prevented by a return to the wise 
policy of 1851 and 1852. Mr. Froude cun- 
siders what course he himself would pursue, 
and what is practicable and likely to be adopted. 
Can it ever be too late to make reparation for 
injustice? Mr. Froude thinks not, and his 
concluding words are, ‘‘ The Transvaal, in spite 
of prejudices about the British flag, I still hope 
that we shall restore to its owners.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that the pice de résistance in 
the forthcoming number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine will be King Cetewayo’s own account of 
the History of Zululand and of the late War. 
This is contributed by the officer who conveyed 
his Majesty to Capetown, and is now in charge 
of him. It was taken from the King’s own lips 
in a series of converzations on the subject. The 
history of the country is preserved by tradition 
among the Kings and Indunas only, and does 
not yet appear to have been committed to 
writing from any trustworthy source. The 
account of the war is naturally rather one- 
sided, but as to its genuineness there is no 
doubt. 


Capt. WHITE is at work on the Registers of 
Durham Cathedral for the Harleian Society. 


Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER has in the press for 
the Camden Society a volume mainly relating 
to the reign of Henry VI. In addition to the 
two brief chronicles from the Lambeth Library, 
the issue of which was authorised by the society 
some years ago, there will be a similar chronicle 
from the College of Arms, containing very in- 
teresting matter, and also a number of notes by 
Stowe, the antiquary, extending from the reign 
of Henry VI. to that of Elizabeth, written in 
his hand upon the blank leaves and spaces of 
one of the Lambeth MSS. The information 
contained in these notes is in many cases more 
full than that printed by Stowe in his Chronicle. 


WirTH the commencement of the year has 
appeared a new Russian Review, entitled the 
Historical Messenger (‘‘ Istoricheski Viestnik ’’). 
One of the articles contains a translation, with 
notes, by Prof. Bestuzhev-Rioumin, of an in- 





teresting letter found by Mr. Morfill among the 





MSS. in the Bodleian. This contemporary 
document describes the revolt in Moscow in 
1648 occasioned by the severity of the taxation, 
The account has been pronounced by the pro- 
fessor to be of primary importance for Russian 
history. 

Mr. TarBoys WHEELER’s promised Short 
History of India will be published almost im- 
mediately by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. It 
will be of special interest and value just now, 
as containing a history also of the frontier 
States of Afghanistan, Nipal, and Burma. 


The Bicycle Road Book, a complete guide to 
the roads of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
which has been so long in compilation by Mr, 
Charles Spencer, the author of The Modern 
Gymnast, &c., is now nearing its completion, 
and will be published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran early in March next. Mr. Spencer has 
been at great pains and expense to furnish a list 
of the best hotels and the notable places on 
each journey, giving in a very small compass a 
great deal of information that will be found 
most valuable to the bicyclist. 


WE learn from the Revue Critique that a 
Moliére Society has lately been established in 
Germany. The president is Dr. H. Schweitzer, 
a physician, who is supported by Messrs, 
Humbert, Laun, and Fritsche. The first part 


of the society's publications has just appeared, 


under the title of Moliére-Museum, Sammelwerk 
zur Forderung des Studiums des Dichters (Leipzig: 
Thomas). The society proposes to issue three 
fascicles yearly. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will publish 
early in February A Sylvan Queen, by the author 
of Rachel's Secret, &c., in three volumes. 


Our Australian Cousins is the title of a new 
work by ‘‘ Maori,” author of Sport and Work 
on the Nepaul Frontier, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. As 
its name implies, it is an account of Australian 
men and manners founded on a recent tour in 
the country. 


Mr. ArTuur J. JEwrErs, F.S.A., proposes 
publishing in monthly parts, from February to 
December in this year, the Registers of St. 
Columb Major in Cornwall, which were origi- 
nally transcribed for publication by the Harleian 
Society. Many entries relating to members of 
Cornish families are included in these Registers, 
which begin at the early date of 1539, and will 
be printed from the date of their commence- 
ment down to 1780. Subscribers’ names will 
be received by Messrs. Mitchell and Hughes, 
of Wardour Street, W.; or Messrs. Brendon 
and Son, of Plymouth. 


Mr. FREDERICK N. NEwcomgE, the author of 
some papers on ‘‘ Loans of the Future” which 
appeared in the Sf. James’s Magazine about 
three years ago, is now preparing for publica- 
tion a work on the finances of the United 
Kingdom, our colonies, and all the leading 
foreign countries, to be entitled The Compulsory 
Liquidation of the National Debt. 


‘“‘Locan NoTEes AND QUERIES,” under the 
editorship of a local antiquary, now appear in 
the Saturday’s impression of the Nottingham 
Daily Guardian. 


THE author of Ginx’s Baby has a sequel to 
his Blot on the Queen’s Head in the press. The 
new brochure, which is entitled Ben Changes 
the Motto, is characteristically illustrated by 
Linley Sambourne. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘The Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds of Shakspere’s Youth,” Mr. Furnivall 
will give the New Shakspere Society this yeara 
reprint of the volume edited by Mr. Viles and 
himself for the Early-English Text Society in 
1869, containing John Awdeley’s Fraternitye of 
Vacabondes, 1565-75 ; Thomas Harman’s Caveat ; 
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or, Warrening for Common Cursetors, vulgarely 
called Vagabones, 1567-73 (with its quaint wood- 
cuts); The Groundworke of Conny-Catching, 
1592 ; and an earlier humorous sermon in praise 
of thieves and thievery, from two MSS. in the 
British Museum. The society wants another 
gift-book this year. 

Tue Report of the Museum, Libraries, and 
Parks Committee for 1878-79 to the Council of 
the borough of Salford shows a considerable 
falling-off in the number of visitors to the 
museum and picture galleries, which is attri- 
buted to the depression in trade, as the working 
classes ‘‘take less interest in museums and 
galleries when work and wages are both 
reduced.” On the other hand, the issues from 
the libraries have been more numerous than in 
any year since their opening in 1850. 


Last year’s additions to the Advocates’ 
Library amounted to a total of 13,873 articles, a 
decrease of 460 as compared with 1878. The 
cost of the catalogue of printed books, which 
was begun in 1851, and an account of which 
appeared in the AcADEMY of August 16, 1879, 
was £5,285 3s. 11d. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FaRRAN will shortly 
publish a new book by the author of Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal, entitled Very Genteel. It 
is a tale for girls, and will be issued in the 
— series of ‘*Stories for Daughters at 

ome.” 


Two important works on economic history 
have lately been published at Jena—Das Ligen- 
thum in seiner Soxialen Bedeutung, von Adolph 
Samter; and Englands wirthschaftliche Ent- 
wickelung im Ausgange des Mittelalters, yon Dr. 
W. von Ochenkowski (Verlag von Gustay 
Fischer). Whatever opinion English readers 
may form with respect to Herr Samter’s con- 
clusions from the history of property, the his- 
torical investigation contained in his treatise 
will be found instructive and interesting. Dr. 
yon Ochenkowski’s work is especially valuable 
for the light which it throws on the economic 
development of England during the fifteenth 
century. 

Tue Rev. Chauncy Maples, who has just 
returned from the East Coast of Africa, where 
he has lived for three years, will read a paper 
before the Philological Society in June on the 
Yao and Makéa Languages, of the latter of 
which he has published a grammar. 


A NEw quarterly is to appear immediately at 
Rome, entitled Studi e Docwmenti di Storia e 
Diritto. It will be illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of MSS., drawings, inscriptions, <c., 
among which may be mentioned facsimiles of 
the Regestum of the see of Tibur; of the Statuti 
dei Mercanti, with a whole page in the auto- 
graph of Cola di Rienzo; and of an important 
funeral eulogy in marble of the time of 
Augustus. Among the contributors are Canons 
de Angelis and Fabiani, Mgrs. Capecelatro 
and Schiaffino, and Profs. Balan, de Rossi, Re, 
Ruggieri, and Visconti. The foreign subscrip- 
tion is twenty-two francs, and the office of the 
new journal is in the Palazzo Spada, Piazza 
Oapodiferro, Rome. 


THe February number of Kensington will 
contain a paper entitled ‘‘ On the Cars,” descrip- 
tive of railway travelling in America, its 
authoress, Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, being at 
present in that country. 

Mrs. J. F. B. Frrta, author of Sylvia’s New 
Home, has written a story entitled More than 
Coronets, which Messrs. Griffith and Farran will 
publish during the coming spring season. 

AT the last meeting of the Schemes Committee 
of the Spelling Reform Association, the pre- 
liminary classification was considered. Feb 
14 was fixed as the last day up to which the 
committee could undertake to receive schemes. 





The first general meeting of the association 
will be held on Tuesday, the 27th inst., at the 
offices, when a paper will be read by the Rev. F. 
G. Fleay. A public meeting will also be held 
at the Rociety of Arts’ rooms on Thursday, the 
29th inst. Mr. E, B. Tylor has promised to 
take the chair. 


THE Comte de Montalivet, who died on the 
8rd inst., was known in literature as the author 
of a work on King Louis-Philippe and his 
Civil List. He has left some important MS. 
Memoirs on the Monarchy of July. 


M. ConsTans, professor at?the Nimes lycée, 
will shortly visit this country to study the 
MSS. of the romance of Thebes preserved in 
England. 


Pror. Mogstvs will publish shortly a supple- 
ment to his Catalogus Librorum islandicorum et 
norvegicorum, originally published in 1852, 
bringing down the bibliography of the subject 
to the present time. 


TIEFTRUNK’s History of Bohemian Literature 
is to be translated into German. 


A NEw Socialist Review—La Revue Socialiste— 
is appearing monthly in Paris. The first number 
was issued on the 20th inst. 


As Mr. Henry Nicol’s French Sounds in 
English will form a volume of over five hundred 
pages, the excursuses on Native Middle and 
Modern English Phonology, consisting of seven 
peers read before the Philological Society, will 

© printed separately in the society’s 7'ransac- 
tions for 1880-81. 


Pror. Frrepricu succeeds the late Prof: 
Messmer, who died on the night of the 22nd 
ult., as editor of the Deutsche Merkur, the Old- 
Catholic organ, published at Munich. 


THE Revue Critique announces the speedy 
publication by Messrs. Didier of an important 
study on Valentin Conrart. MM. Kerviler and 
E. de Barthélemy have undertaken the task of 
dragging the first permanent secretary of the 
Academy from his ‘‘ prudent silence.” They 
have not only ransacked the rich portfolios of 
the Arsenal Library, but have discovered in 
the State archives of the Hague two MS. 
volumes containing Conrart’s correspondence 
with the Protestant pastor Rivet, then a refugee 
in Holland, which will be published in extenso, 
and contains some details of a startling character. 
Conrart was, it should be added, the Paris 
agent of the Elzevirs. 


M. Sranistas GuYARD is about to ‘publish 
(Maisonneuve) a Persian manual. 


M. CHANTELAUZE has discovered a MS. of 
the Chronicle of Philippe de Commynes which 
is evidently earlier than the three MSS. in the 
National Library. It seems to have belonged 
to Diane de Poitiers. 


THE first volume of Pelayo’s Historia de los 
Heterodoxos espajioles is to appear next month ; 
and the fourth volume of the Letters of Ignatius 
Loyola, containing those of the year 1554, will 
be published immediately. 


Mr. Epmunp Frovutxss has been, if not 
whitewashing that ugly word dogmatism, at all 
events drawing its teeth. In a sermon”* at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, which has attracted a good 
deal of attention, he recals the distinction, 
which has been very generally forgotten, not 
merely by people in general, but by professed 
theologians, between doctrine, as derived from 
the Latin doceo, which ‘‘ presupposes a teacher,” 
and dogma, from the Greek doxéw, which “‘ regis- 
ters no more than a pronounced opinion, with- 
out any suggestion of its intrinsic worth.” 
His view of the effect, from the earliest times, 


* Dogma distinguished from Doctrine. By the 
Rev. E. 8, Ffoulkes, B,D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. (Parker.) 








both on theology and on Church history, of the 
misinterpretation of the latter word, is remark~- 
ably interesting. 

At the meeting of the Cantonal Historical 
Society of Freiburg, on December 18, F. 
Niklaus Raedlé read a paper on the history of 
the local coinage. For along period no other 
money was used in and around the city of 
Freiburg but that which was minted by the 
Dukes of Savoy and the Bishops of Lausanne, 
The value both of the ducal and episcopal 
money was very precarious; it had sometimes 
a better, sometimes a worse character; but it 
gradually settled down into adulterated metal, 
which grew worse with each new coinage, until 
the injury which it worked in the trade and 
commerce of the Freiburgers compelled the 
citizens to issue a coinage of their own. The 
earliest Freiburg coins were struck in the years 
1435-46. An early agreement between the 
‘* Miinzmeister,” Jean de Laule (de l’Aile), and 
the city was produced by F. Raedlé. The 
house which served for four centuries as the 
Freiburg Mint was handed over in 1850 to the 
Cantonal Bank. Herr Rudolf de Ste.-Columbe 
expounded a menu which showed what the 
Freiburgers understood by a dinner party in the 
last century. The truly pantagruelish meal, 
which was given by a resident near the Burg in 
1773, consisted of twenty-four courses of flesh 
and fish, while one measure and a-half (“ Mass,” 
three-quarters of a gallon) of wine was served 
as a minimum to each guest. Herr Max 
Techtermann gaye the history of 110 cannon of 
different calibre which were cast in Strassburg 
for the State of Freiburg in 1774. The Com- 
mandant d’Artein, who supervised the casting, 
received as his payment two enormous Grey- 
erzer (Gruy’re) cheeses. 83,753 pounds of metal 
were used, valued at 66,804 livres and eight 
deniers. Nearly all these guns were seized by 
the French in 1798, and served in the cam- 
paigns in Egypt and Russia, where many of 
them became a booty of the foe. Only three 
were left in Freiburg, where they are preserved 
in the Zeughaus, being brought out occasionally 
on Corpus Christi Day in order to fire the salvo 
of honour. They bear the legend, Amicos 
parat, inimicos tollit. 


THE Educational Year Book for 1880, which 
will be published next week by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Oo., will, we understand, 
be enlarged by the addition of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty extra pages in order to make 
room for the introduction of several depart- 
ments on education not included in the last 
edition—female education, professional and 
technical education, &c. The book has, more- 
over, been revised and corrected to date, and 
additional matter introduced into those sections 

ich deal with middle-class schools, the uni- 
versities, local examinations, &c. 


Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts has given a 
further donation of £20, and the Countess of 
Airlie a sum of £10, to the London Institute 
for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
194 Westminster Bridge Road. Some of the 
specimens executed by students for the last 
certificate examination will be on view at the 
lecture-room during the week commencing 
February 9. 


WE have zeceived The Second Coming of the 
Lord: its Causes, Signs, and Effects, by the Rev. 
Chauncey Giles (Lippincott); Society the Re- 
deemed Form of Man, and the Earnest of God’s 
Omnipotence in Human Nature: affirmed in 
Letters to a Friend, by Henry James (Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood and Oo.); The History of 
Jesus of Nazara, by Dr. Theodor Keim (Theo- 
logical Translation Fund Series), vol. iv. 
(Williams and Norgate); The Inner Life, as 
Revealed in the Correspondence of Celebrated 
Christians, ed. the Rev. T. Erskine (S. P. 0. K.) ; 
The Credentials of the Catholic Church, by the 
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Rev. J. B. Bagshawe (Washbourne); The 
Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories, parti., by 
Mrs. Herman Gaskoin (Macmillan); Scripture 
Lessons in Teuton English, with Appendix con- 
taining a List of Teuton English Words in 
Common Use, compiled by OC. L. (Longmans) ; 
The Testimony of the Stars to Truths Revealed in 
the Bible, abridged from the late Miss Frances 
Rolleston’s Mazzaroth, by Caroline Dent 
(Rivingtons) ; Chapters on Christian Catholicity, 
by A Clergyman (Triibner); Catholicity in its 
Relation to Protestantism and Romanism : being 
Six Conferences delivered at Newark, N.J., at 
the Request of Leading Laymen of that City, 
by the Rey. F. C. Ewer, 8.T.D. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons); Listening and Learning 
on Calvary : Seven Addresses on the Words from 
the Cross, by the Rev. T. Grey Collier, M.A. 
(Griffith and Farran); The Two Bibles: a 
Contrast, by A. M. (Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son); God and I: a Manual of Devotion com- 
piled from the Book of Psalms (Wilson and Son) ; 
The Child's Life of our Lord, by 8S. Geraldina 
Stock (Marcus Ward and Co.); &c. 








TWO SONNETS. 
ALGIERS, 


Lrxz Dido on the Carthaginian strand, 
Facing the pale, false sea in blank dismay, 
Aeneas-lorn ; or, ’neath the garish day, 

Like some great pearl cast up from ocean-land, 
Whose light, reverberating swift, hath spann’d 
Heaven and shore and sea, art thou—a ray 

From out the sun-swept sea, thou dost betray 
The sun, thy lover, ere he gain command. 


Well, guilty City, may the soul be led 
To think of Europe paling at thy frown, 
To muse on thine old splendour, conquest-bred, 
Imperial mistress of the Great Sea crown, 
Seeing thee France-bestridden, spirit-dead, 
And thy barbaric grandeur quite cast down. 





THE OLD YEAR, 


Pass not, O happy year; ah, linger yet ! 

For lo! the winter ways with balmy airs 

Are sweet, and in the sun thy forehead wears 
No touch of Time, nor are thine eyelids wet ; 
Thou shalt not die ; upon thee there is set 

Deep-’during immortality that dares 

The envious future, and the veil down-tears 
Where new with old, and old with new are met. 


Ah, linger yet, most happy, happy year, 
With flower-fed eyes, with wine upon thy lips, 
The new Spring playing at thy rosy feet ; 
Ah, me! upon thy bosom faint with fear 
I fall, I whirl in deadly cold eclipse, 
And ’tis thy corpse thus fondly I entreat. 
J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE, 








THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


We have received from Moscow a vigorous and 
pathetic protest against the repressive measures 
recently adopted by certain Russian officials 
against freedom of thought, or at least of speech, 
among Russian scientific men. As it is signed 
merely ‘‘ Un Individu de l’Intelligence russe,” 
we have no means of proving its author’s trust- 
worthiness. Of course he had good reasons for 
not signing his name. Letters have an un- 
pleasant knack in Russia of opening themselves 
in the post-office, and the writer of such a letter 
as is now before us would fare badly if brought 
before a military tribunal. Generals in Russia 
object to correspondents. What a wide gulf 
divides Russia from England—or say India! 
But although we cannot print the individual’s 
letter in its entirety, we can give a summary of 
its contents. 

The writer begins by complaining of the 
restrictions lately placed upon the liberty of 
the students in the universities. They are 
obliged to carry tickets about with them, like 
released convicts, and every civil or military 
official has the right to demand their produc- 





tion at any moment. The idea was started of 
dispersing them among the provincial towns. 
Afterwards it was settled to leave them in the 
university towns (St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kief, 
Kharkof, and Odessa), but to place them under 
inspection. The Government inspector is not 
likely to be a model of civility. Sometimes he 
proves himself quite the reverse. Thus in one 
university, it is said, the inspector ordered a 
student whom he found with his cap on in a 
chemical laboratory to take it off. The pro- 
fessor of chemistry explained that the cap was 
a necessity, the weather being bitterly cold and 
the laboratory not being heated, cold being 
required for the work the student was engaged 
upon. The inspector refused to be convinced. 
So the professor resigned, and six of his col- 
leagues followed his example. Whereupon the 
inspector was dismissed. But all professors 
cannot afford to get rid of inspectors by 
resigning. At Odessa a protest against the 
new rules was read by one of the professorial 
body to his colleagues. Denounced by a spy, 
he was taken before the acting governor, 
threatened with Eastern Siberia, and forced to 
humiliate himself. The letter ends with an 
appeal to the English press and Parliament, 
which is quite beside the mark. 

The explanation of the measures justly com- 
plained of by the writer is that the officials who 
are now engaged in crushing, or attempting to 
crush, the “‘ Nihilist” movement object to the 
Liberal party in Russia, the party in favour of 
progress and culture, more than to the 
‘* Nihilists” themselves. They are well aware 
that those revolutionists are few in number, 
strong only in their utterly unscrupulous 
fanaticism. They are not afraid of them. 
But they do fear the men of intellect and 
culture, the men who object on principle to 
bribery and extortion, to harsh exilings and 
cruel imprisonments. Until the recent 
crimes were committed by the extreme 
section of the Russian revolutionists, the re- 
actionary generals who now rule Russia had 
no excuse for meddling with professors and 
students. Those crimes have placed the power 
to do so in their hands. And they use it. 
Narrow-minded men in office love to punish the 
public in revenge for crimes committed by indi- 
viduals. Because individuals steal books from 
a library, for instance, therefore all the visitors 
to that library are to be annoyed and insulted. 
Because some students at the universities are of 
a Socialistic turn, therefore all the members of 
the universities are to be ‘‘ taught their place,” 
vexed, and humiliated. Itis a great calamity 
for a country when its scientific institutions are 
regulated by uncultured soldiers. But the 
reason why such persons regulate universities 
in Russia is that crimes have been committed 
by certain fanatics who may justly be considered 
“enemies of the human race.” 








OBITUARY. 


On January 15, at the age of forty-nine, died 
Philip Edward Pusey, M.A., only son of Dr. 
Pusey. The blow was unexpected, though the 
strain upon the neryous system of one so full of 
infirmities and yet so laborious a student must 
have been considerable, and makes the apoplectic 
seizure somewhat more intelligible. Not cast 
down by his grievous disadvantages, Mr. Pusey 
early resolved to do what he could for the 
Church as a student. His monument is his 
beautiful edition of the works of St. Cyril, 
printed at the Clarendon Press. ‘‘ In journey- 
ings often,” may be said of him with perfect 
truth. In the libraries of Moscow and Madrid, 
in the monasteries of Mount Sinai and Mount 
Athos, he was a familiar visitor, primarily for 
his own necessary work of collating MSS. of 
St. Cyril. ‘‘ How is Philippos ?” was one of the 
first questions with which a later traveller was 











greoted by the secluded monks of Mount Athos, 

Mr. Pusey also rendered such service as he wag 

able to his father on the patristic side of hig 

studies. Nor was he a mere student. A sweet 

and unaffectedly religious character endeared 

ig ny, who had never heard of the great 
. Cyril. 


THE Duc de Gramont, who died in Paris on 
Saturday last at the age of sixty-one, was the 
author of La France et la Prusse avant la Guerre 
(1873) and of a series of articles which appeared 
in the Revue de France under the signature of 
*‘Memor.” In 1874 he printed for privats 
circulation a few copies of a History of the 
House of Gramont. NM. Jules Favre, who died 
two days later, was the author of a valuable 
History of his Government, and the successor 
of Cousin in the French Academy. 


_THE death is alsoannounced of Mr. G. Wharton 
Simpson, of Catford Bridge, author of The 
Photographic Teacher, &c.; of the Countess Ida 
von Hahn-Hahn ; of Paolo Frisiani, head of the 
Brera Observatory ; and of Prof. yon Waechter, 
Professor of Law at Leipzig. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ORIGIN OF NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 


Wiirzburg: Jan. 11, 1880. 

May an outsider be permitted to come for- 
ward in the interesting discussion regarding 
the origin and antiquity of Norse mythology 
which has been occasioned by the summary of 
Prof. Bugge’s views printed in your issue of 
November 30? I will not try to oppose 
arguments of my own to Mr. Alfred Nutt’s 
learned remarks; all I wish to do is to call 
attention to a paper which has just been pub- 
lished on the above subject by Prof. Konrad 
Maurer, of Munich, who, though a German, is 
one of the leading authorities in the field of 
ancient Icelandic and Scandinavian literature 
and history. Itis only a few years since Prof. 
Maurer, at the call of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, delivered to the students at Christiania a 
course of iectures on the ancient laws of their 
country. His present paper contains an 
abstract of Prof. Bugge’s opinions, to which 
are appended some remarks of his own ; and, as 
the latter bear directly on the points noticed by 
Mr. Alfred Nutt in your issue of January 3, 
and are not likely to come under the notice of 
many English readers, I beg leave to summarise 
them in your columns. 

Prof. Maurer begins by stating that till quite 
recently all scholars used to subscribe to the 
two sayings of J. Grimm, that “the genuine- 
ness of Norse mythology can no more be 
doubted than the genuineness and originality of 
the Norse tongue,” and that ‘‘ the close kinship 
existing between Norse mythology and the 
religious beliefs of the Teutonic tribes is equally 
palpable.” This is precisely the view which 
Mr. Alfred Nutt advocates; but Prof. Maurer 
goes on to show that it has been relinquished 
of late, not by Prof. Bugge alone, but by a great 
number of other scholars, especially in the 
North. As early as 1868, a Danish scholar, E. 
Jessen, pointed out that the Edda has largely 
drawn from the German Heldensage; that the 
scenes depicted in it do not belong to Norway 
alone, but to Iceland as well; that words of 
Latin origin occur in it; that its style is, toa 
great extent, artificial and learned instead of 
popular; and that it presupposes in several 
cases an acquaintance with Christianity. About 
the same time, or soon afterwards, similar doubts 
regarding the supposed high antiquity and 
original heathen character of the Edda were 
expressed by Prof. Maurer himself and by Prof. 
Mobius, of Kiel ; while Vigfuisson pointed out in 
his dictionary that numerous songs of the Edda 
presuppose an intimate acquaintance with 
England and Scotland, and went to the 
length of affirming, in a later work, that 
the majority of them must have been com- 
posed in the British Isles. An eminent 
Norwegian historian, E. Sars, started the 
theory, in 1873, that the contents of the Edda 
reflect the narratives current among the warriors 
and courtiers of the age of the Vikings much 
rather than the ancient traditions of the mass 
of the people. Henry Petersen, in his work Om 
Nordboernes Gudedyrkelse (Copenhagen, 1876), 
whileattacking the latter theory, collected many 
facts tending to show that the popular system of 
faith prevalent in the North must have differed 
vastly from the religious ideas promulgated in 
the two Eddas, and tried to explain the latter as 
due to foreign influence. It was the lively dis- 
cussion called forth by Petersen’s work which 
caused Prof. Bugge to reconsider the whole 
problem of the rise of Norse mythology, and 
thus to arrive at his well-known conclusions. 
Part of his new theory, however, had already 
been propounded by himself several years 
earlier, inasmuch as he had endeavoured to 
prove in 1873 (and L. Wimmer in 1874) that 
the twenty-four runes of the ancient Teutonic 
alphabet must be adapted from the Latin 





characters, the Teutonic tribes having received 
the latter from the Celts, and that the ancient 
Scandinavian system of sixteen rune characters 
merely represents a shorter form of the Teutonic 
alphabet; and in 1876 had expressed his con- 
viction that the metre of the lays of the Edda, 
as they are, prevents us from assigning to any 
one among them an earlier date than the ninth 
century A.D. The antiquity of Norse metrics 
was doubted also by A. Edzardi, who tried to 
prove in 1878 that it must have been formed 
upon the model of the metres used in Irish 
poetry. 

It thus appears that the assumption by which 
Prof. Bugge tries to account for those elements 
in Norse mythology which have not been traced 
in the Teutonic myths as well, instead of being 
entirely novel, goes only a step farther in 
that direction towards which most recent re- 
searches into the origin of Norse mythology 
and poetry seem to tend. Nevertheless, con- 
sidering the wide bearing of this theory, its 
revolutionary character cannot be denied, and 
is fully recognised by Prof. Maurer, and indeed 
by Prof. Bugge himself. The former, though 
agreeing with Prof. Bugge in principle, adds 
that, to his mind, he has far better succeeded in 
proving the influence of Christian or Jewish 
ideas upon the growth of Norse mythology 
than in identifying Norse myths with Greek or 
Roman ones. It is to the latter point that Mr. 
Nutt’s criticisms were chiefly directed. Mean- 
while, the judgment regarding the details of 
Prof. Bugge’s theory will have to be suspended 
until the appearance of his new paper, which 
is to be published both in Norwegian and 
German. JuLius JOLy. 





London: Jan. 17, 1880. 

Hahn, in his Sagwissenschaftliche Studien, gives 
twenty-two cases of parallelism between the 
mythology of the Greeks and that of the 
Norsemen as preserved for us in the Edda. If 
the bulk of this last is indeed “ based on foreign 
tales and poems heard by the Vikings from 
Englishmen and Irishmen,” ought there not to 
exist an Anglo-Celtic literature yet more closely 
allied than the Eddaic to the Greek myth- 
ology, and reproducing its main features with 
yet greater distinctness? Where is such a 
literature to be found ?—in the body of mythical 
and traditional lore which has gathered among 
the Gael around Fionn and Oisin, among the 
Cymry around Arthur and his companions? 
I do not think anyone would be prepared to 
affirm this. That the Ossianic mythology 
shows a general likeness to Greek myth on the 
one hand, and to Norse saga on the other, is un- 
deniable (the resemblance between the stories of 
Diarmaid and Grainé and Venus and Adonis, 
Thor’s journey to Utgard-Loki and ‘‘ How 
Fionn came to the House of Cuana,” was long 
since pointed out); but that it has borrowed 
from the one and lent to the other is demonstrably 
false. In the second case of parallelism, for in- 
stance, the Norse story, which, though very late, 
has yet preserved many mythical features, 
could not possibly have come directly from the 
Irish version, which is in the last stage of ethical 
degeneration. 

f the origin of the Eddaic stories is not in 
the Ossianic cycle, where else is it to be sought 
for in Irish literature? The vast mass of 
mythological and epical lore which ought to be 
there according to Prof. Bugge’s theory would 
seem to have utterly vanished, leaving no mark 
either on the written literature or on the folk- 
tale, both of which feel to this very day the 
influence of the Ossianic tradition. Indeed, the 
absence of any traces of classical influence upon 
Irish mediaeval literature has been frequently 
noticed (e.g., Oss. Soc. Publications, vol. iii., pp. 
37, et seqq.). 

It is possible that Prof. Bugge may have 
evidence more than enough to justify the some- 





what dogmatic tone in which we are asked to 
accept his results. Until that evidence is pro- 
duced it may be allowed to doubt whether those 
results are ‘‘so certain in their general out- 
line,” and to hold with Grimm that ‘die 
Echtheit der nordischen Mythologie anzufechten 
wire eben so viel als die Echtheit oder Selbst- 
stindigkeit der nordischen Sprache in Zweifel 
ziehen.” Aur. NUuTT. 








THE PROPOSED FRENCH SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
London: Jan. 12, 1880, 


While rendering full justice to the motives 
which inspired the formation of the French Com- 
mission des Monuments historiques, I still 
earnestly hope that those gentlemen who pro- 
pose establishing a society for the protection of 
ancient buildings in France will succeed in 
carrying ovt their project. 

When the commission was instituted it un- 
doubtedly represented the opinions of those who 
had a strong interest in the historic monuments 
of their country, and a genuine desire to pre- 
serve them. Unfortunately, these praiseworthy 
intentions were accompanied by the strange 
wish to reproduce those buildings in their 
primitive state. This arose from the passion 
for archaeology, which received an unwonted 
impetus at that time—the period of the Romantic 
reaction—and which nowhere found more de- 
voted students than among the French. Natu- 
rally, the science had peculiar attractions 
for architects, or rather those among them who 
had artistic inclinations without the creative 
power which impelled them to original work. 
Still, being conscious of their scientific know- 
ledge, they were not content that it should only 
find literary expression, but were ambitious to 
embody it in more material form. Such a man 
was Viollet-le-Duc. His knowledge of all per- 
taining to fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
architecture was prodigious—so vast that it 
overwhelmed his artistic instinct; in short, he 
was an archaeologist, not an artist. Hence his 
restorations have resulted in the absolute and 
final obliteration of the edifices he operated upon, 

To some, the above may seem a very sweeping 
assertion. I can only venture to trespass on 
your space for the briefest illustration. The 
simplest case that can be taken is that of a piece 
of stone-carving. It would have been worn 
and stained by weather, and possibly damaged 
by man. Here and there a bit would be knocked 
away, yet perhaps on the under surface retaining 
the marks of the chisel; so that some of the actual 
work was still visible, the design was all there, 
and the colour was harmonious and appropriate, 
sometimes positively beautiful; moreover, it 
served as a chronicle of the centuries it had out- 
lived. Many such stones we must all have 
seen. If we look for them now we find them 
either recut, with the damaged portions replaced, 
or else carted clean away. Of the inability of 
the modern carver to reproduce the work of 
past ages so much has been said of late that it 
1s unnecessary for me further to allude to it. 
Thus genuine and beautiful work—work full of 
poetry and invention—has disappeared for the 
artist, the historical student, and the archae- 
ologist ; and, by the irony of fate, it is the touch 
of the archaeologist that has caused it to vanish. 

If it had happened that a scholar had come 
into possession of a considerable portion of one 
of the lost tragedies of Sophocles, and, emending. 
what was genuine, had attempted to com- 
plete the work, then, turning it into modern 
Greek, had finally destroyed the original 
document, what verdict would scholars and the 
literary public pass upon him? I am inclined 
to think it would have been better for him if he 
had never been born; for after such an act his 
life would-have been unendurable, and his name 
would for ever haye remained a byword. And 
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yet this is what is being done to our carved 
tragedies and epics, hitherto with almost uni- 
versal applause, the reason being that the 
literary taste of the age is so far in advance of 
the artistic. Some of us, however, are sanguine 
enough to believe that in the next or future 
generations the latter will be developed to a 
certainly equal extent ; and this consideration, as 
much as regard for our own artistic gratification, 
induces us to make some effort to preserve what 
remains of the architecture of the past. 

Besides the influences mentioned above, which 
have acted so fatally, there have been others 
merely vulgar, such as the éclat accruing to the 
Governments which were supposed to be revivify- 
ing the national monuments, and also the delight 
of the uneducated in what is new and smart. 
The reply to this is that they have no right to 
secure their gratification at such a cost. 
If they wish to see the effect of mediaeval or 
Renaissance architecture as it appeared when 
new, let them order copies to be erected. By 
so doing they will accomplish no greater harm 
than the mere waste of time and material, 
and possibly at that expense acquire wisdom. 
For before ten years have passed they will 
assuredly have become tired of their toy. Such 
fantasies are killed with ridicule— witness 
the reproductions of ancient buildings at 
Munich. But other feelings arise when we 
know that such mechanical trumpery stands in 
the place of what was once genuine artistic 
work. 

For these reasons it is to be hoped our friends 
will persevere in their endeavours. Belonging 
to a nation so eminently logical as the French, 
they will probably induce the Government 
Commission to accept their views. At any rate, 
it is hardly likely that they will be sedulousiy 
and systematically misrepresented. What 
they may achieve is the saving yet a little 
longer some few memorials of the aspirations 
and handwork of their forefathers. Works of 
art, like their makers, must finally disappear; the 
utmost we can do is to retard their decay. That 
result does not follow, in the case of the latter, 
from making them suffer the punishment of 
Marsyas; a like fatality attends the same opera- 
tion when performed on the former—even when 
conducted on the most scientific principles. 

Henry WALLIS. 








HAWTHORNE’S ‘‘ FANSHAWE.” 


London : Jan. 17, 1880. 
It surprised me much to find Mr. Henry 
James, jun., speaking in his book on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne of the early novel, Fanshawe, as if 
the only opinion that could now be formed of 
it must be based on the account of it given in 
Mr. Lathrop’s Study of Hawthorne. It sur- 
prises me still more to find Mr. George Saints- 
bury writing of it in your last issue as the 
‘*half-lost romance of Fanshawe.” This was 
true when Mr. Lathrop wrote his Study—it was 
‘half lost” then—but it is now fully found ; 
and anyone curious about Hawthorne and the 
development of his genius can buy it from 
Mr. Triibner, or find it in the British Museum 
Library, for it has been republished, with some 
. other early stories, in two volumes, uniform 
with the author’s (American) edition of the 

works. ALEX. H. Japp. 





London: Jan. 19, 1880. 
Dr. Japp’s letter does not, to my mind, show 
any difference between us, except as to the 
meaning of the term ‘‘half lost.” This term 
seems to me well enough epplied to a work to 
which the author has practically denied circu- 
lation. I was perfectly aware of the reprint to 

which Dr. Japp calls attention. 
G. SAINTSBURY. 











APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 26,5 p.m. London Institution: “ The History 
of Inventions,” by E. B. Tylor. i 
7 p.m. Actuaries: “On the Practical Application of 
Mr. Makeham’s Formula to the Graduation of Mortality 
Tables,’ by G. King and G. F. Hardy. — 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Truth in Art,” II., by 
Briton Riviere. 
8p.m. British Architects. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Journey through Central 
South Africa, from the Diamond Fields to the Upper 
Zambesi,”? by Dr. E. Holub, athe . 
Tvurspay, Jan. 27,3 p.m. Royal Institation: “ Physiology of 
Muscle,” by Prof. Schifer. ‘ ; 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on * Fixed and 
Moveable Weirs.” : b 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Anniversary. 
8 p.m. Spelling Reform Association. 
WEepnNESDAY, Jan. 28,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Future 
of Epping Forest,” by W. Paul. y 
8 pm. Literature: ‘‘The Spelling-Reform Dead- 
lock,” by Dr. C. M. Ingleby. 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Inaugural Address, 
by the President-Elect. 
Tuvurspay, Jan. 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Chemical 
Progress,’”’ by Prof. Dewar. : 
7 p.m. London Institution: “Two Centuries of 
Shaksperian Acting,” by H. B. Wheatley. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Architectural Ornament,” 
by E. M. Barry. - 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 
Frivay, Jan. 30,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘* Herat,” by Col, 
G. B. Malleson. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Proportions of the 
Human Figure,” by J. Marshall. ’ 
SaTuRDAY, Jan. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Coal,’? by 
Prof. ‘fT. Rupert Jones. 








SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals 
and Mining. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 


THERE is unquestionably room in the 
scientific literature of this country for a 
good treatise on mining for metalliferous 
minerals. Such a treatise, however, if it is 
to be of any real worth, must be written by 
a man of no ordinary attainments. Mere 
familiarity with the pick and gad, though 
counting for a good deal, is by no means a 
sufficient qualification for the task; neither 
does a knowledge of mineralogical and 
geological science, however profound, justify 
a man in writing on the subject of mining. 
What is really needed is a combination of 
the two sets of qualifications—an acquaint- 
ance with the several sciences which bear 
upon the principles of mining, coupled with 
an acquaintance with the actual operations 
of the miner—science, in short, combined 
with practice. 

When we first cut the pages of Mr. Davies’s 
neat little volume, we unfeignedly hoped that 
it would prove to be a treatise worthy of the 
mining interests of our country. Nothing, 
indeed, could be better than the aim which 
the author sets before him in his Preface; 


‘nothing more satisfactory than his promise 


to throw light upon the origin of ore-deposits, 
and to define the conditions under which 
they occur, so as to lessen the uncertainty 
which too often attaches to the search for 
minerals of economic value. Old-fashioned 
folk may snap their fingers at the notion that 
inductive philosophy can ever be pressed into 
the miner’s service, and may be content to 
fall back upon the empirical aphorism— 
“ Where it is, there it is.’ But Mr. Davies 
is not one of these practical men who despise 
science in their heart. He is evidently a 
sincere believer in the value of scientific 
principles, and we therefore trusted ourselves 
with confidence to the light which he offered 
to shed upon the miner’s path. 

It was not necessary, however, to read 
many pages of the work before our confidence 
began to quiver, and at every page we 
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became more and more painfully conscious 
of the feebleness of the proffered light, 
However excellent the intention of our guide, 
it was clear that he was but ill equipped for 
the enterprise on which he had ventured. [Ij 
is true that he has been at some pains to 
collect, from one source and another, a good 
deal of information; but unfortunately there 
is manifest throughout the work a lack of 
precision in the use of scientific language 
which leaves a most unsatisfactory impression 
upon a critical reader. It seems to have 
escaped the writer that before undertaking 
so ambitious a work as a “ Treatise on Metal- 
liferous Minerals” it is necessary to undergo 
a severe discipline in half-a-dozen sciences, 
A mere smattering is nowadays of little use; 
yet such a superficial knowledge is all that 
the writer displays in this volume. When 
Mr. Davies’s work on Slate and Slate 
Quarrying was reviewed ia these columns 
a few months ago, we ventured to point 
out in a delicate manner that the author 
was evidently treading upon dangerous ground 
when he overstepped the limits of his prac. 
tical knowledge and touched the scientific 
branch of his subject. The defect to which 
we then drew attention is unfortunately much 
more glaring in the present volume. 

Inaccuracies of a trivial character—much 
as they mar a book—may be charitably set 
down to slips of the pen. Of such inac- 
curacies there is no lack in the present 
volume; witness the curious statement that 
silver is “ one-sixth lighter” than gold (p.'81); 
or the description of clay ironstone as a variety 
of hematite (p. 248); or the geographical 
pleonasm which describes a mineral as oc- 
curring “at Facebay, in Siebenburg [sic], in 
Transylvania” (p. 286); or the definition of 
glycerine as “a fatty acid” (p. 327). There 
are, however, errors of a more serious kind, 
but to expose these would require copious 
quotations, occupying much greater space 
than we can here command. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with citing a few defi- 
nitions from the Glossary appended to the 
work. 

Here, for instance, is a definition for the 
criticism of chemists :— 
‘“PorasH. Potassium mixed with varying 
proportions of other substances.” 
Again, what can a mineralogist say to such a 
definition as the following, occurring, be it 
remembered, in a work largely devoted to 
the description of minerals P— 


‘*ORYSTALLINE. Greek (Krustallos, ice). Rocks 
and other substances changed into a hard shiny 
form and particular shapes.” 


One other quotation must suffice, and this 
shall be petrological : 

‘‘PoRPHYRY. The name by which the red 
felspar of Egypt was known, and now applied 
to most rocks where red felspar is present.” 

If we might liken Mr. Davies’s book to 
some of the veinstones which are described in 
its early pages, we should be tempted to 
compare it to a brecciated lode—a lode which 
contains here and there a valuable bit of 
glistening ore, but which is made up for the 


most part of angular fragments comparatively - 


worthless in themselves, bound together by a 
cement of only trivial value. At any rate, in 


exploring the pages of this treatise it has 
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rarely been our luck to light upon a good 
bunch of ore. F. W. Rupver. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


An Atlas of Anatomy, with Descriptive Letter- 

ss. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. (Stanford.) 
This is one of a series of ‘‘ instructive picture- 
pooks,” primarily intended for children, but 
designed also to be useful to science teachers 
and students of all kinds. As a help to demon- 
strative teaching from preparations and dissec- 


-tios such a book may be of use, but if it is 


employed as a substitute for actual contact with 
the objects depicted it will do more harm than 
ood. Anatomical knowledge, even of the 
most elementary kind, must be got at first- 
hand. A few bones and the carcass of a rabbit 
will enable a competent teacher to convey more 
real information to his pupils in the course of a 
few lessons than they can derive from all the 
books and pictures in the world. Having 
premised thus much, we have nothing but 
praise to bestow on the present Atlas. The 
figures are, of course, diagrammatic and boldly, 
not to say roughly, executed, but they appear 
to be substantially accurate and carefully 
selected. ‘The illustrations of minute structure, 
indeed, might well have been omitted, since no 
one who is not familiar with the use of the 
microscope can go through the mental process 
needed to realise the connexion between the 
actual size of an object and its apparent dimen- 
sions under a high power. Without such a 
mental process, the effect of looking at histo- 
logical diagrams is utterly misleading to the 
ordinary student. Mrs. Miller’s descriptive 
letterpress is pleasantly written, though she 
has perhaps yielded too much to the temptation 
of trying to clothe the bare bones in attractive 
raiment, and adorn them with purple patches 
of poetical quotations. 


Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vol. I. By 
J.L. W. Thudichum, M.D. (Longmans.) The 
title of this work is somewhat misleading. The 
application of chemistry to physiological and 

athological enquiries may, for the sake of 
ora. be termed ‘‘ medical chemistry,” but 
it affords no warrant for speaking of a 
“chemical” medicine. Again, these ‘‘ Annals” 
consist merely of a collection of original 
memoirs and reviews already published by the 
author in various periodicals, and cannot be 
taken as in any sense a complete account of 
the progress of physiological and pathological 
chemistry during the period which they cover. 
This is not the place forany expression of opinion 
concerning the value of Dr. Thudichum’s re- 
searches. His zeal and industry cannot be 
denied ; and if many of bis results are still 
questioned, or, if not questioned, ignored, by 
other chemists, he is fairly entitled to plead 
that they have not taken the trouble to follow 
him step by step over the ground which he 
has trodden. ‘The volume is handsomely got 
up and illustrated with a considerable number 
of woodcuts. 








THE GRAMMAR OF XANDRA. 


Kandy: Dec. 18, 1879. 

At a time when the enquiry into the history 
and development of Sanskrit grammatical 
literature is engaging a large share of the 
attention of Oriental scholars it gives me 
great pleasure to announce to them the dis- 
covery of an important work in Ceylon which 
will throw much light on this interesting 
subject. 

_ That a grammar by Kandra existed till about 
eight or nine centuries ago, and that it now 
exists in a Tibetan version only, are facts 


Orientalist. Not only is there the absence 
of its name from every catalogue of existing 
Sanskrit works, whether published or still in 
MS., but we have the distinct assertion of 
Rajendralila Mitra, LL.D., on p. 162 of his 
descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pub- 
lished in 1877, that the work is lost. 

We find the author mentioned in the twelfth 
century by Vopadeva in the second verse of the 
Introduction to his admirable Dhitupftha called 
the Kavikalpadruma. There a list is given of the 
eight principal grammarians, the founders, no 
doubt, of eight different schools, to some one or 
other of which all the existing grammatical 
treatises are referable. These are Indra, 
Kandra, Kaisakritsna, Apisali, Sikatiyana, 
Panini, Amara, and Gainendra. The works of 
Indra, Kasakritsna, Apisali, and Amara are 
also lost, and MSS. have only been discovered 
of those of Sikatiyana, Panini, and Gainendra. 
That Apisali and Sikatiyana were predecessors 
of Panini appears from their being mentioned by 
him ; and, although there is no mention of Indra 
in his work by name, yet there are reasons 
making it highly probable that the Priikah 
frequently referred to by him belonged to his 
school. It is also clear that several works now 
extant, such as the Kitantra and others, have 
been composed on the principles of the Aindra 
school of Sanskrit grammar. With the excep- 
tion, therefore, of Indra, more perhaps is known 
of Kandra from quotations in existing works 
than of any one of the other three whose 
works have shared the same fate—vyiz., 
Kasakritsna, Apisali, and Amara. What is 
known of him, however, is so scanty that it 
would not enable us to form any definite idea 
of the character and extent of his work. To 
say that it consisted of siitras, and that it was 
quoted by Bhattogi in the Praudhamanoramd, 
by Uggvaladatta in his commentary on the 
Unddistitras, and by one or two other authors, 
would embrace perhaps all that could have 
hitherto been said of the A’indra grammar. 
But the MS. just discovered enables us to 
ascertain with certainty several important facts 
regarding this work and its relation to the 
existing systems of Sanskrit grammar. 

From this MS., of which I shall give a short 
account before concluding this paper, we gather 
that Kandra’s work was based on the model of, 
and was intended as an improvement on, PAnini’s 
Ashiidhyiyi. Both works have adopted the 
same arrangement, which may be termed arti- 
ficial as distinguished from the natural arrange- 
ment according to subjects observable in the 
Katantra and Mugdhabodha, and, in fact, in all 
European treatises on grammar. The division 
into adhy‘yas and pidas is also common to both 
works, with only this difference, that the num- 
ber of adhyfyas in Pinini is eight, while that in 
Kandra is six. This has resulted probably from 
the latter embodying in one adhydya the sub- 
stance of P&nini’s third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters, all of which treat of affixes. 

Both works open with a peculiar arrangement 
of the letters, materially differing from the 
alphabetical arrangement, and styled by the 
Paniniya school of grammarians the Sivastitras. 
There is, however, a slight difference between 
the two schemes—viz., that the it or anubandha 
t at the end of the fifth sfitra in Pinini’s is 
omittedin Kandra’s scheme, which thus contains 
thirteen stitras, while the number in PAnini’s is 
fourteen. This omission causes the absence 
from Kandra’s work of only one pratyfhara, at, 
the necessity for which is obviated by Kandra 
in an ingenious manner, as will be seen from 
an instance which I cannot help adverting to. 

Panini, after laying down in viii. 4, 1, that 
the dental n should be changed to the, cerebral 
n when it followsr or sh in the same pada, 





Within the knowledge of every well-read 


states in the stitra immediately following 


that the rule obtains even when the letters 
included in the pratyihira af, and those 
belonging to the guttural and labial classes 
of consonants, as well as the preposition 
fn and the augment num, intervene between 
the r or sh and the dental n. XKandra, 
on the other hand, after giving a rule cor- 
responding to Panini viii. 4, 1, in nearly the 
same words, mentions in a subsequent siitra a 
number of letters the intervention of which 
between the r or sh and the dental n prevents 
the operation of the first-mentioned rule. These 
letters are those belonging to the palatal, 
cerebral, and dental classes of consonants, those 
included in sar and the consonant 1. The 
obvious meaning of this is that the intervention 
of any other letters—and the only others are 
those given by Pinini—does not prevent the 
cerebral change. 

Aé also occurs in Panini viii. 4, 63, but in the 
corresponding stitra of Kandra we find, instead 
of it, the more comprehensive pratyihira am, 
which includes, besides the letters contained in 
at, the nasals and the consonant 1. That 
Kandra’s rule is the better of the two will be 
readily admitted when it is remembered that 
Panini’s siitra was amended by a virttika of 
Katyéyana substituting this very pratyibira 
am for the less comprehensive at. 

Another pratyibira employed by Panini but 
dispensed with by Kandra is the an formed with 
the second m in the scheme. This occurs only 
in one solitary siitra of Panini, viz., I. i. 69, 
according to which the letters contained in it 
would also represent or imply their homo- 
geneous modifications; for instance, the short 
vowel a, which alone is given in the scheme, 
would imply, among others, the long and pro- 
lated 4. Kandra finds no necessity for this 
rule, and omits it altogether, as the short 
vowel a, being a giti term, would necessarily 
imply its long and prolated forms and its 
other homogeneous variations. 

The only other pratyihira employed by 
Pinini and omitted by Kandra is ghas; but ho 
employs in his grammar the four pratydhbiras, 
rik, ham, mam, and kay, which do not occur 
in Pinini. With reference to the last of these, 
kay, it must be stated that, though not em- 
ployed by Panini, it is used by Kity4yana in a 
virttika to viii. 4, 48. 

With the aid of these new pratyfhiras Kandra 
has effected a decided improvement on many of 
the siitras of Pinini, an instance of which may 
here be mentioned. The siitra Pininii. 1, 51 
—Uran raparah—means,-if we assign to the 
terms occurring in it their true and legitimate 
significations, that an, that is to say the vowels 
a, i, and u, substituted for the vowel ri, should 
be followed by r. It was found by gramma- 
rians that this rule stated too little, as it did not 
teach that an, substituted for the vowel li,” 
should be followed by 1. To remedy this 
defect Pinini’s commentators were obliged 
to have recourse to several ingenious de- 
vices, attributing to Pinini doctrines he never 
inculcated and contrivances he never in- 
tended. They held that the vowels ri and li 
are homogeneous, and that the former, accord- 
ing to I. i. 69, implies the latter. This can 
scarcely be said to be a perfectly correct view, 
as li is actually given in the siva-siitras. At 
all events the commentators are not consistent, 
as, while asserting that li, which is given in the 
scheme, is homogeneous with ri—which in 
point of fact it is not, the former being a dental 
while the latter is a lingual—they, in almost 
the same breath, assert, for certain objects 
which it is foreiga to my purpose to mention 





* Almost all Oriental scholars transliterate this 
vowel by ‘‘/ri.” I have my reasons for omitting 
the r and retaining only li, but they are too long to 
be stated in a foot-note, See Max Miiller’s ‘Sanskrit 





L Grammar, p. 13, 
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here, that ai and au, which in point of fact are 
homogeneous with e and o respectively, are not 
homogeneous with them, because the former are 
given in the scheme at the beginning of a siitra. 
Having, however, by this grammatical fiction 
brought in the vowel Ji by implication into the 
rule, they had a_ still greater difficulty 
to contend with, viz., to show that the 
consonant 1 is also mentioned in it. To 
meet this fresh difficulty they resorted to a 
step to which there is no parallel in point of 
subtlety in the whole range of grammatical 
invention. They contended that the a in the 
sixth siva-stitra, lan, is an it, and that the 
consonant r in the fifth siva-stitra forms with 
it the pratyihira ra, which includes the letters 
randl, In this extraordinary way the commen- 
tators of Pinini have explained the stitra in 
question to mean that an substituted for ri and 
li should be followed by r andl, If now we 
turn to the corresponding rule of Kandra— 
riko ’no ralaun—we are forced to admit that the 
doctrine is taught there in the plainest terms, 
and that this has been effected by the adoption 
of the pratyihira rik not occurring in the 
stitras of Pénini. 

In both works the employment of pra- 
tyfhiras is not confined to letters, but their 
application is extended to affixes also, which 
appear to be enumerated in the same order, 
beginning with san and ending with kap. The 
affix pratydhiras are also identical in the sfitras 
of both grammarians, with this difference: that 
in Kandra there are two sups, one formed with 
su and sup, as in Panini, and the other with su 
and kap. 

A remarkable feature in the system of Kan- 
dra is the absence from it of several technical 
terms invented by Pinini, or adopted by him 
from prior grammarians, such as guna, vriddhi, 
pragrihya, sarvandmasthdna, ghi, nadt, shat, and 
several others. This circumstance led me at 
first to suppose that Kandra’s work was prior 
to Pinini’s; but a closer examination has con- 
vinced me that the omission was intentional. 
The reason for this step appears to be that, 
while by the omission of these terms no ob- 
scurity or lengthening of the siitras would 
result, there was the decided advantage of 
many stitras, such as those defining them, or 
rather explaining the meanings assigned to them, 
being omitted and, indeed, of others being 
actually shortened—a primary object according 
to the Mahibhishya in all grammatical sfitras. 
I shall illustrate this by an example or two. 

Pinini’s explanation of vriddhi is ‘‘ vriddhir 
ddaik,” of guna “‘ader gunah.” It must be 
remembered that these sfitras are not, properly 
speaking, definitions of the terms vriddhi and 
guna, but that they merely give these names 
to the letters mentioned in the siitras. Now 
these terms are by no means shorter than the 
convertible terms ddaik and aden, and hence 
no advantage is gained by the use of the former 
in a siitra in preference to the latter, which 
may be used to equal advantage, as they actually 
have been by Kandra. 

In the case of sarvandmasthina, consisting of 
six syllables, there is a considerable economis- 
ing of space by its omission and by the reten- 
tion of the dissyllabic sisut used by Kandra, 
and occurring in two siitras of Pfinini, explain- 
ing the technical term sarvanimasthina-—viz., 
si ini. 1, 42 and swt ini. 1, 43. 

The Vipratishedha-siitra, Pinini i. 4, 2, and 
the Asiddha-stitra, Pinini viii. 2, 1, also occur 
in Kandra, the latter being placed in about the 
middle of the third pida of the sixth adhy‘ya. 
The stitras, therefore, in the latter halt of the 
third pida and in the whole of the fourth are, 
as it were, non-existent in reference to those in 
the preceding five adhydyas and two pfdas, and 
about one-half of the third pida of the sixth. 

W. GooNETILLEKE. 














NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue last mail from West Africa brings 
intelligence that Capt. Easton, H.M. consul, 
had been a long distance up the River Niger, 
above the confluence of the Binue. His desti- 
nation was the capital of the Sultan of Nupé’s 
dominions, where he was ordered to take 
presents from H.M.’s Government. He was 
eee at Bida, and remained there for a 
week. 


News has been received, through the Chinese 
Legation at St. Petersburg—a somewhat note- 
worthy channel—that Col. Prejevalsky had 
reached the southern part of the province of 
Tsaidam, on the northern frontier of Thibet. 
Previous intelligence, received in October from 
Peking, reported his arrival at Sha-chow on 
June 20, and his intention to remain there till 
the end of July. 


M. PotTantn, a well-known Russian traveller 
in the eastern portions of Central Asia, who is 
passing the winter at Irkutsk, sends word to 
St. Petersburg that during his explorations in 
the past season he has solved several import- 
ant questions connected with the geography 
of North-Western Mongolia. He was also 
successful in making valuable collections in 
natural history, and.obtained a hundred photo- 
graphs of ethnographical types. 


Mr. Henry FowzeEr, Oolonial Secretary of 
British Honduras, has latsaly published an 
account of a journey which he made a year ago 
through the unknown interior of that colony. 
The party went up the Belize River to the 
Cay settlement, and thence into Guatemalan 
territory. Having there examined a portion of 
the country in search of gold, they returned to 
British Honduras and journeyed across the 
colony to the coast. In the interior, which had 
not been previously explored, Mr. Fowler crossed 
a succession of valleys and hills, the latter 
varying in height from 1,200 to 3,300 feet. 
Considerable tracts of country were found 
suitable for agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Minerals were also discovered in a district 
which runs into Guatemala, gold-bearing quartz 
being met with at the summit of a lofty ridge. 
The region traversed is entirely without in- 
habitants, but at one time probably had a dense 
population, as ancient remains were discovered 
in many places. The country is yery fertile 
and vegetation most luxuriant. 


Mr. E. F. 1m Tourn, who has just returned 
to this country, has been engaged for three 
years in exploring and making botanical and 
other collections in the little-known interior of 
British Guiana. He paid two visits to the 
Kaieteur Falls, on the Potaro River, a tributary 
of the Essequibo. These falls, which were dis- 
covered by Mr. C. B. Brown in 1870, are among 
the greatest wonders of the world, being some 
830 feet in height and 370 feet broad. Mr. 
im Thurn also visited the timber region and the 
southern districts of the colony, and penetrated 
into Brazilian territory. During his journeys 
in the interior he paid particular attention to 
the undeveloped resources of the country, its 
natural history, the language and habits of the 
native tribes, the shell mounds, rock inscrip- 
tions, and other Indian antiquities. A short 
time before leaving Georgetown, Mr. im Thurn 
issued a pamphlet on the somewhat important 
question of the proper boundary-line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. 


THE Société Khédiviale de Géographie, which 
was resuscitated last year, has issued a number 
of its Bulletin, which is particularly useful as a 
record of the labours and explorations of the 
Egyptian General Staff. The present part 
contains two papers, one of which is an account, 
by Mr. L. H. Mitchell, of his examination of 
the gold mines of Hammamat, while the other 
is a report by Lieut.-Col. Graves on the country 











of the Mijjertain tribe of the Somali country in 
North-Eastern Africa. This, the wildest of the 
four branches of the family, inhabits the 
country northwards for two hundred miles, from 
Cape Guardafui to Ziadeh and southwards to 
the limits of the Somali country. The territory 
occupied by the Mijjertain tribe is a lofty and 
rocky plateau, intersectel by deep and narrow 
valleys, and divided into terraces varying in 
height from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. 


Ir is announced that the Dutch are intent 
upon a third Arctic expedition with their tiny 
sailing schooner Willem Barents, on the strength 
of a curious Dutch proverb which says that 
‘thrice is ship right.” A citizen of Amsterdam 
has already offered to defray one-fifth of the 
expenses. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Silurian Fossils of Girvan.—Dr. Nicholson, 
of St. Andrews, and Mr. Etheridge, of the 
British Museum, have just issued the second 
fasciculus of their monograph on the fossils from 
the Silurian rocks of the Girvan district in Ayr. 
shire. The first part of this work was noticed 
in these columns a few months ago. The 
second D pic which is now in our hands, is 
occupied exclusively with the fossil crustacea, 
and contains descriptions of all the phyllopoda, 
cirripedia, and ostracoda, together with such of 
the trilobites as were not disposed of in the 
preceding part. Six admirably executed plates 
add to the value of the work, the cost of which 
has been partly defrayed by an allowance from 
the Government grant at the disposal of the 
Royal Society. The work issues from the pub- 
oe house of Messrs. W. Blackwood and 
ons. 


Das Microgonidium.—Under this title Dr. 
Arthur Minks has published his views and a 
record of his observations on the nature of 
Lichens. His book, which consists ofabout two 
hundred aud fifty octavo pages, and is illus- 
trated by six coloured plates, is an expansion of 
a series of papers which the author contributed 
to Flora (Nos. 14-20, 1878), and in which he 
made his views well enough known to all 
interested. About the present publication 
nothing further need be said but that it is 
certainly not calculated to convince anyone of 
the accuracy of the author’s opinions who has 
any knowledge of the subject from other 
sources, Any lichenological publication with- 
out an attack on Schwendener would be an 
exceptional one, and Dr. Minks, from his point 
of view, is not behind his brother lichenologists 
in this respect. He writes what he is evidently 
very much pleased to style ‘‘the epitaph” of 
the Schwendenerian doctrine. 


Tue last number of Cohn’s Beitriige zur 
Biologie der Pflanzen (Band III., Heft 1) con- 
tains, among other valuable papers, a continua- 
tion of Dr. Schroeter’s ‘ Entwickelungsge- 
schichte einiger Rostpilze.” Dr. Oskar Kirchner 
contributes a paper on Volvox minor (Stein), in 
which he records observations confirming Prof. 
Oohn’s (‘* Die Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Gattung Volvox,” in the Beitriige, Band I., Heft 
3), but especially details the life-history of the 
oospores hitherto unknown. The researches on 
Bacteria in this number consist of an account of 
some experiments on infection with Micrococcus 
prodigiosus, by Dr. A. Wernich; an examination 
of Bacteria suspended in the atmosphere, by 
Dr. Miflet; and some observations on the 
influence of the electric current on the multi- 
omar a7 of Bacteria, by Prof. Cohn and Dr. 

enno Mendelsohn. 


M. Nenckt has published (Leipzig: Barth), 
under the title of Beitriéze zur Biologie der 
Spaltpilze, a series of experiments with Bacteria, 
consisting of researches on the capability of life 
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in Bacteria during the exclusion of oxygen; on 
the presence or absence of Bacteria in the organs 
of healthy living animals (with the co-operation 
of P. Giacosa); on the chemical composition of 
putrefactive Bacteria (with F. Schaffer) ; and on 
the empirical formula of Skatol. 


Pror. HANSTEIN has published three lectures 
on Protoplasm, which form a good popular 
account of the work done on this subject. 


TE second and third volumes (which have 
appeared together) of the Archivio del Laboratorio 
di Botanica Crittogamica di Pavia contain many 

pers of interest—notably those on fungal 
diseases of plants. 


Ir is intended to republish in one volume the 
works of the late Dr. Hermann Bauke, with a 
short biographical sketch. Dr. Bauke, whose 
name has been familiar to all readers of 
botanical literature during the last four years, 
died suddenly in his twenty-sighth year on 
December 135. 


Mr. MarsHatt Warp’s ‘ Contributions to 
our Knowledge of the Embryo-sac of Phane- 
rogams” will shortly appear in the Journal of 
the Linnean Society. Mr. Ward has set out for 
Ceylon to enquire into the nature of Hemileia 
vastatria, the coffee-leaf disease. 


Pror. DEwaR will begin a course of eight 
lectures on Recent Chemical Progress next 
Thursday afternoon, January 29, at the Royal 
Institution. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Jan. 15.) 


Epwin FRESHFIELD, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch exhibited a facsimile of an unpub- 
lished charter of King Eadgar in the possession of 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells. The style of the 
King is given as ‘‘totius regni Merciorum mo- 
narchiam obtinens,” and the date is a.p. 958, the 
year before he succeeded his brother Eadwig as 
King of England. A place called Staunton is 
mentioned as being within the Pagus Magesaetas, 
the locality of which has not been precisely deter- 
mined, though it is known to be in Herefordshire. 
There is nothing, however, to show whether this 
ay is Staunton-on-the-Arrow or Staunton-on-the- 

ye.—The Rev. J. Barron, D.D., read a paper upon 
the peculiarities of the architecture of Stockton 
church, Wilts. This church is nearly square, with 
a rectangular chancel, divided from the nave by a 
solid wall pierced only by a doorway with a 
depressed arch, and a squint on each’side of it. Dr. 
Barron referred to churches at Bradford, Wilts; 
Hurley, in Berks; and others, where a similar 
arrangement either exists now or was known to 
have done so before restoration. He was inclined 
to attribute this peculiarity to the Greek influence 
imported into England by Theodore of Tarsus, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 669, and compared 
it to the iconostasis in Greek churches. Over the 
east window, a triple lancet, is an opening resem- 
bling a vesica piscis, but horizontal. In the south 
aisle is a tomb, with a recumbent figure of a lady 
lying on the left side and looking towards an altar 
which formerly stood in the aisle. The views 
expressed in the paper gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, and the chairman and others who spoke 
were not prepared to adopt Dr. Barron’s views as 
to Greek influences, more especially as a screen and 
not a wall is the almost invariable means used in 
the Greek church for dividing the chancel from the 
nave.—Mr. Ouvry exhibited a portion of a jug of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, ornamented 
with a bearded head, found at Lowestoft. 





Royat Asiatic Socrery.—(Monday, Jan. 19.) 


Sir H. C. Rawtrnson, President, in the Chair.— 
A paper was read by Prof. Dowson ‘ On a Curious 
Litigation between the Smartava Brahmans and the 
Lingayats, in which Two Copper Plates were pro- 
duced.” The writer stated that the Smartava 


Brahmans have, in the South of India, twelve 
Maths, or monastic establishments, of remote 





high honour, and among his marks of dignity is the 
privilege of being carried ina palki crosswise, so as 
to sweep the road. These Brahmans are much 
troubled by the Lingayats—a dissentient sect some 
five or six hundred years old—who are very 
numerous in their neighbourhood. The chief of 
these Lingayats, to assert his own dignity, caused 
his palki to be thus carried, which led to riots and 
disturbances, till, at length, the head of a Brah- 
man Math brought an action against the Lin- 
gayat for damages to compensate for the loss 
of the honours he considered due to him. In 
the course of the trial the Brahman produced two 
copper plates, dated in the twelfth century A.D., 
which were supposed to convey the cherished 
agg by a grant from a monarch of the time. 

he Brahman, having lost his case, appealed to 
her Majesty in Council, and the evidence sent 
home contained a translation of the two copper 
plates, which was, however, unintelligible, the 
impressions of the plates being very indistinct. 
Many years have now elapsed, and nothing more 
has been heard of the case; but Prof. Dowson 
suggested that some effort should be made to obtain 
more accurate copies of the plates, as they are cer- 
tainly of some antiquity, and contain many curious 
references. It seems, however, probable that, 
though old, the plates are forgeries, as they mention 
the name of Madhava, a teacher who lived two 
centuries after the date assigned to them. More- 
over, the words rendered ‘‘ crossway-palki” do not 
bear this meaning. 


FINE ART. 
Rubens. By Charles W. Kett. 
Low & Co.) 


Tus is a prettily got-up volume, regard, 
however, being paid rather to the current 
taste of the day than to the style of the 
period in which Rubens, and many of the 
other “great artists” dealt with in the 
same series, lived. As to the matter it 
contains, though written in a flowing, easy 
style, we cannot speak with much praise. 
Surely the time has passed for writing 
lives of artists of either the mediaeval or 
Renaissance period from a strong Protestant 
point of view; at all events we trust that 
few people now consider an author’s sturdy 
Protestantism as sufficiently compensating 
for ignorance of the subject-matter of a 
volume. The note of admiration after SS. 
Nereus and Achilles (p. 59) would have been 
more appropriately placed after the Ascension 
of the Virgin, the Ascension of Elijah, or SS. 
Maux and Papica, by which strange names 
Mr. Kett designates SS. Maurus and Papias. 
The painting referred to which he has been 
unable to trace (was it because he did not 
take the trouble to try to do so?) is in the 
museum of Grenoble. We have never heard 
of an Order of S. Ildefonso, nor are we aware 
that any Order ever had a peculiar chasuble 
of its own. These errors only prove ig- 
norance of Church history; and “ the Cauden- 
berg church at Brussels’’ is an instance of 
carelessness of little consequence; but how 
Englishmen would laugh were a French 
author to call St. Paul’s “la Ludgate Hill 
église 4 Londres” ! 

Of course, for a popular book on Rubens, 
all that can be expected of its author is 
that he should give a summary of the 
facts discovered by others; but, if we are to 
have really good and useful popular books 
on art, the preparation of them should 
be entrusted to persons who have made a 
study of the life and works of the master of 
whom they write, and not, as is unfortunately 
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the subject for the series without any pre- 
vious special knowledge, and who does not 
know better how to select his authorities 
than to cite such compilers as van Hasselt 
and Alfred Michiels as useful and trustworthy 
guides. 

The date and place of Rubens’ birth are 
wrongly stated. The documents discovered 
more than four years ago by the learned 
archivist of Antwerp, M. P. Genard, have 
proved the surmises of M. B. du Mortier to 
be correct—namely, that Rubens was born 
during his mother’s visit to Antwerp in May— 
June 1577. Mr. Kett is again quite mis- 
taken in stating that the Siegen episode was 
kept completely secret. The facts are related 
by Philip de Kempenaere in 1617, and were 
more or less known to Constantine Huygens 
the younger, who in his journal says that 
Prince Maurice and Rubens were both sons of 
Anne of Saxony. 

We take this opportunity of protesting 
against the hateful practice of giving Christian 
names in foreign tongues instead of in Eng- 
lish. All Catholics, at least, receive their 
Christian names at baptism in Latin, and 
until within quite recent times translated 
them into whatever language they were using 
at the time, just as in earlier ages they 
translated their surnames in the same way. 
If Christian names are not translated, they 
should be given either in Latin or in the 
language of their bearer, or on some 
uniform principle. It is at all events 
quite absurd to give Frenchmen Flemish, 
Walloons Italian, and Flemings English 
names; and still more absurd, when a man 
had two Christian names, to write one in one 
language, the other in another. Mr. Kett’s 
book is full of such evidences of carelessness 
or ignorance. An amusing instance occurs 
in a note at p. 75. An error often com- 
mitted by English writers on art, and into 
which Mr. Kett has naturally fallen, is that 
of translating Jacobus Jacob, instead of 
James; the use of the former name is ex- 
clusively confined to Jews and Protestants. 
The well-known Renaissance artist of Liége, 
Lambert Lombard, called by Mr. Kett 
“Lamberto di Lombardo,” is an altogether 
different person from Lambert Susterman, 
not * Sustermann,” with whom he confounds 
him. “De Requescens,”’ “Cardinal Gren- 
vella,” “Isaak Claesz called Nicolai,” ‘ the 
Company of Arquebussiers,” “ poltronerie,” 
&c., also show carelessness or ignorance. 

W. H. James WEALE. 








Die Votiv Kirche in Wien. Denkschrift 
des Bau-Comités veréffentlicht zur Feier 
der Einweihung, am 24. April, 1879. 
(Wien: Waldheim.) 


Tar Votive Church, erected at Vienna, on 
the Maximilians Platz, in commemoration of 
the escape of the Emperor Franz Josef from 
the knife of his would-be assassin Libeny on 
February 18, 1853, is now complete, and the 
building committee have published the his- 
tory of their work in a handsome folio, pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings. Views of 
the church itself, its exterior and interior, its 
ground-plan, and various working drawings 
are given on a large scale; while its minor 
details and ornaments are cleverly adjusted to 
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form decorations of the pages and enframe the 
excellent descriptive text which is furnished 
by Dr. Moritz Thausing. 

The author of the project was the brother 
of the Emperor, the Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian, whose portrait figures magnifi- 
cently as frontispiece. About a week after 
the event of the 18th of February, which 
deeply stirred all classes of society, he issued 
an appeal to all those who might wish to join 
him in making an adequate thank-offering for 
the merciful preservation of his brother’s life. 
He proposed, in this appeal, that the said 
thank-offering should take the form of “ eine 
dem Zwecke entsprechende Kirche,” and that 
the building should be in Gothic style; the 
which, he added, is, without doubt, best fitted 
to give expression to the wealth and elevation 
of Christian thought. A great deal of money 
would, of course, be required, but the empire 
was wealthy, and the Archduke concludeil his 
appeal with the expression of the certain 
hope that means corresponding to the im- 
portance of the event to be commemorated 
would most surely be forthcoming. 

The Archduke has not been disappointed. 
The volume before us contains an Appendix in 
which we find the minutest particulars of the 
building accounts and arrangements, together 
with the names of all those who have con- 
tributed directly to the expenses, or have 
presented articles of furniture, vestments, 
altar-fittings, and other things of value, 
great or small. This list of donors alone 
is a curious study. The proud names 
of members of the Imperial family, of 
great princes and princesses, of the great 
towns of the empire, are jostled by those of 
the humblest institutions and of yet humbler 
people. Eleven Archduchesses present an altar 
of cedar of Lebanon in honour of the silver 
wedding of the Emperor and Empress ; the 
ex-Khedive sends 1,715 cubic feet of Egyptian 
marble; the Sheik of Eden offers through the 
Patriarch of the Maronites twenty-two posts 
of cedar wood, and then appears Theresia 
Seupper with a bit of needlework, and Franz 
Privorsky, spurmaker, with an iron cross. 

The entire cost of the work, now complete, 
is covered by 4,035,516 fl.; of this sum, about 
half has been raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, the greater part of the remainder 
having been provided by the State. The 
architect, Heinrich von Ferstel, whose portrait 
finds a place among the small reliefs of the 
chancel, has utilised in his design his studies 
of French Gothic—the Gothic of Central and 
North-Western France as developed in work 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries— 
but he seems to have adapted, with unusual 
tact, observations made on buildings of great 
size to the comparatively small dimensions on 
which he has had to work; that is to say, as 
far as can be judged from the illustrations, 
which seem to convey a very happy impres- 
sion of grace and elevation. The church is 
built in the form of a cross, the nave having 
side aisles and the transept being accompanied 
by side chapels, which give to it also the 
appearance of triple division ; the choir termi- 
nates en chevet. The west front shows a rose 
window, above the triple entrance which is 
surmounted by two pierced spires, and the 
principal feature of each of the side fagades 
is the porch which protects the doors giving 








access to the transept. The main fea- 
tures of the ground-plan are, in short, 
pretty much those which are usual in a 
Gothic cathedral, except that the nave, which 
consists of only four bays, appears to have 
been unduly curtailed for the benefit of the 
transept and choir, so that the whole im- 
pression is that of greater breadth as com- 
pared with length than we see, if I am not 
mistaken, in the chief models on which Herr 
von Ferstel has avowedly based his work. 
As to the exterior, one of the first points 
that attract notice is the modest treatment 
of the buttress and flying buttress, which 
seem so appropriately proportioned to the 
scale of the work that they enhance the 
general lightness of effect. 

The interior decorations have been elabo- 
rated with the greatest care, and the glass 
paintings seem to have been a special object 
of attention. One of these has unfortunately 
been printed in colour, and shows some hues 
of red and blue and violet which augur ill 
for the rest in this respect. It is, however, 
one (given by the women in the Imperial 
tobacco manufactory) which contains devo- 
tional subjects only; and it is evident from 
the reproductions in black and white of other 
windows which are incorporated in the text 
that the devotional subjects have been treated 
with less sincerity and less success than the 
various portrait-groups of members of the 
Imperial family among which they are in- 
troduced. These portrait-groups often show 
a good deal of character; the group from the 
Children’s Window, which figures on the 
same page as that of the Archduke Carl 
Ludwig, with his three wives kneeling behind 
him, is a pretty example. 

Dr. Thausing’s text, be it said in conclu- 
sion, is so simple and clear that, although 
this volume—with its complete collection of 
working drawings and its minute exact and 
special details—is of course addressed to a 
special public, it may be read with pleasure 
by the uninitiated. E. F. S. Parrison. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON A TOUR IN 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 


ITI. 
MAGNA GRAECIA.—I. 


IF we except the fine colonnade of the temple 
of Metapontum, so well known by the work of 
the Duc de Luynes, and the remains of the 
temple of Hera Lakinia, near Croton, only the 
colossal base of which is in great part preserved, 
with one column still standing and intact, it is 
sites rather than ruins, properly so called, 
which are to be visited in the district where the 
chief cities of Magna Graecia stood. But these 
sites, even in their present state, suggest obser- 
vations of some interest. Excavations there 
would be everywhere easy, and would certainly 
yield valuable results. 

There is also much to correct in the commonly 
accepted views as to the site of many of the 
cities of Magna Graecia. In short, their topo- 
graphy must be in great part reconstituted. 
Geographers have not hitherto paid sufficient 
attention to the general fact of the displacement 
of the centres of population throughout this 
region at the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
The Greek cities were all placed on the sea- 
shore, or at a very short distance from it, in 
positions favourable to traffic by sea, but ill 
adapted for purposes of defence. During the 
centuries when Saracen corsairs were masters 
of Sicily, and periodically ravaged the coasts of 
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Southern Italy, these positions became unten. 
able, exposed as they were to devastation of 
every kind. The inhabitants abandoned them, 
and withdrew some five or six miles from the 
sea, leaving the coast absolutely deserted, 
Croton alone escaped abandonment, because the 
escarped hill on which its acropolis was built 
allowed of the establishment of a sufficiently 
strong fortress. But all the remaining inhabj. 
tants of Copiae (originally Thurium) retired 
to Cassano, those of Caulonia to Castel. 
vetere, those of Locri to Gerace, whose 
rocky summit must, in early times, haye 
borne a fort (ppotpiov) covering the rich plain 
cultivated by the Locrians against the incursions 
of the natives of the mountains of Bruttium—, 
fort which evidently bore the Greek name of 
‘Iepdxesov, “the hawks’ nest,” whence Gerace, 
Hieracium in the Middle Ages. Similarly, on 
the coast of the Tyrrhene Sea, the population of 
Velia emigrated to Vallo, and that of Paestum 
to Capaccio. On this side, one of the few cities 
of Greek origin which preserved their position 
is Vibo Valentia, the ancient Hipponium, pos 
sibly because it was the most advanced inland 
post founded by Hellenic colonists. It is, in 
fact, precisely at Monteleone that the Roman 
ruins of Vibo Valentia and the remains of the 
polygonal wall of Hipponium are observable, 
The spot occupied by San Pietro di Bivona, on 
the shore, where some geographers have placed 
the city itself, was most assuredly only its port. 

Now, since security has returned to the 
coasts, thanks to the suppression of piracy in 
Barbary, which continued to desolate these 
regions until the taking of Algiers by the 
French, a precisely opposite movement is in 
progress. The first step was to plant the sea- 
board and cultivate it afresh without leaving 
the inland districts. Next, within the last few 
years, the railway has been constructed, which 
skirts the Ionian Sea. Now the inhabitants 
are gradually descending from the towns built 
in the Middle Ages on the heights, which, 
twenty years hence, with the exception of 
Catanzaro and Squillace, will be in turn almost 
wholly deserted. They settle round the railway 
stations on the coast, close to the site of the 
ancient cities, whose names are reassumed by 
places of recent creation. Thus we note the 
foundation of a new Metaponto, a new Caulonia, 
a new Locri. The last-named, which is honoured 
with the official designation of Neolocri, has 
already attained such importance that on January 
1,1880, the sub-prefecture and the tribunal of 
first instance of Gerace were transferred thither, 
while the Bishop has already taken up his 
residence there. 

After these general remarks, I will pass to 
special observations on certain localities. 

The Italian Government has taken elaborate 
measures for the preservation of the temple of 
Metapontum. Unfortunately, the engineer to 
whom it has been entrusted has surrounded it 
with a very ugly wall which prevents the 
visitor from enjoying a view of the plain and 
the sea from the foot of the columns. 

This temple was situated some distance 
outside the city, the centre of which may be 
fixed as near the spot where ths Massaria di 
Sansone stands. The site of the necropolis, 
near the temple, is not sufficiently indicated on 
the Duc de Luynes’ map. The extent of it, 
however, may be clearly recognised. Excava- 
tions on the spot would be extremely easy, an 
the peasants who till the plain often turn up 
painted vases, or demolish the tombs to 10 
purpose, for the soil all about is strewn with 
fragments of vases. There were no tombs with 
underground chambers. So far as I could se, 
the tombs consist in the ordinary Greek style 
of sarcophagi, roughly hewn out of blocks 
of the tufa of the country, or of rectangular 
trenches lined with blocks of stone or —— 
tiles. The city was built a few stadia from 
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sea, and the port was distinct from it. Its 
circular basin, dug out by the hand of man, 
now forms a small lake, communicating with 
the sea by an entrance which is blocked up 
with sand, and known as the ‘‘ Lagone di Santa- 


On the site of Metapontum nota single vestige 
of the Roman age is perceptible. In fact the 
city was destroyed at an early date, and even 
in the time of Pausanias; in the second century 
of the Christian era, it was little more than a 
heap of ruins. It warmly espoused Hannibal’s 
cause in the Second Punic War, and on the 
victory of the Romans it began to decline. The 
Servile War seems to have dealt it the finishing 
blow. It was sacked by the bands of revolted 
slaves under the leadership of Spartacus, and 
there is no indication that it ever rallied again 
from the disaster. Everything, indeed, seems 
to show that from this moment its site remained 
desolate. 

The site of Heraclea at the spot called Luce, 
near the farm of Policoro, is absolutely certain, 
as well as that of Siris on the mouth of the river 
of the same name, at the Torre di Senna, close 
to the present Nuova Siri station. Between the 
twoare the luxuriant thickets of the Pantano 
di Policoro, covering the battle-field of Pyrrhus 
and the Romans. No thorough or regular ex- 
cavations have ever been undertaken on the 
sites of Heraclea and Siris; the discovery of the 
famous ‘‘ Tabulae Heracleenses,” now preserved 
inthe Naples Museum, was purely accidental. 
And yet the investigation of the necropolis of 
Siris especially would be of first-rate importance 
from an archaeological point of view. There 
and in the necropolis of Sybaris, likewise un- 
known even at the present day, the elements 
will be found which will enable us to gain an 
exact knowledge of the art and civilisation of 
the Hellenes in the eighth and seventh cen- 
taries B.c. The work of exploration will be 
difficult and costly, but its final success is 
certain. It will be of inestimable value for the 
purposes of science ; and since the Italians have 
hitherto neglected it, it might worthily tempt 
the zeal of a Schliemann or a Carapanos. 

In the winter of last year, however, the 
Italian Government undertook certain excava- 
tions in the fine and picturesque, but singularly 
unhealthy, valley where Sybaris and Thurium 
sucsessively stood. The results hitherto ob- 
tained have been unimportant, and I shall not 
speak of them at length, especially as they have 
been described in these columns by my learned 
friend Prof. Felice Barnabei. The objects dis- 
covered in the first campaign are now preserved 
at the Municipio of the neighbouring town of 
Corigliano Calabro. With the exception of two 
or three fragments of terra-cottas and vases dug 
up near the hamlet of Polinara, and which 
belong to the time when Sybaris flourished, 
nothing is of an earlier date than the foundation 
of Thurium. The tumuli excavated, Timpone 
ery Timpone Paladino, Timpone della 

accia, served as places of burial for citizens of 
this Athenian colony, established in the year 
443 B.c, They had already been violated and 
rifled in ancient times, and only a single tomb 
was discovered intact in the Timpone grande— 
that of the personage who is shown by the gold 
plates, covered with Greek inscriptions, which 
were placed near the head to have been initiated 
ito the Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries. 
The excavations have therefore hitherto thrown 
no new light on the still very obscure question of 
the precise site of Sybaris, which must, however, 
have been in the direction of Polinara. That of 


urium, however, farther inland, near Terra- 
nova, is certain, and there are still to be seen in 
that place a considerable number of ruins of the 

man colony of Copiae, which succeeded, in 
194 B.c., to the Greek city which derived its 
laws from Charondas. 

The wretched country town of Strongoli has 


succeeded Petelia, founded according to the le- 
gend by Philoktetes, which afterwards belonged 
successively to the Crotoniates, the Lucanians, 
and the Bruttians, and which, in the Second 
Punic War, showed itself so heroically devoted 
to the Roman cause by sustaining against 
Hannibal a desperate eleven months’ siege. 
The coincidence. of the two sites, however, is 
not absolutely exact. Strongoli occupies the 
site, and has preserved the name, of the fortified 
castle of Strongylos, the construction of which, 
by order of the Emperor Justinian, is related 
by Procopius. The ancient Petelia was situated 
some distance lower down and nearer the sea. 
Its exact site was on the two territories of 
Brausa, now under cultivation—where a fine 
fragment of the pavement of the Via Trajana is 
observable—and of Pianetta, where remains of 
ancient masonry are yet more abundant. In 
the latter territory the site of a temple has been 
identified, a portion of the votive stips of which 
was discovered in the course of some casual 
excavations in 1848, consisting of several 
hundred coins of various metals enclosed in 
vases, and a large hoard of terra-cotta figurines. 
This hoard was, unfortunately, in great part 
destroyed or dispersed, but a few specimens of 
the statuettes are still preserved at Strongoli 
in Signor Ignazio Giunti’s collection. A suburb 
or proasteion, running down toward the sea 
and extending to the port, appears to have 
existed on the spot called Contrada Tronga. 

The modern town of Cotrone, which is very 
flourishing and is inhabited by a wealthy local 
aristocracy, is confined to the hill on which 
stood the acropolis of the ancient Croton, 
immediately commanding the port. The city, 
strictly so called, ran down farther into the 
plain, on the banks of the River Aesarus (now 
called the Esaro), and its outskirts probably 
extended beyond the present railway station. 
But in the whole of this space there is not a 
single fragment of wall left standing above 
ground. Any ruins that might have remained 
were levelled to the ground under the Emperor 
Charles V., on the construction of the high walls 
of the fortress of Cotrone, which was entirely 
composed of ancient materials, the greater 
aoumber of the blocks employed in the masonry 
bearing every token of Hellenic workmanship. 
With ancient blocks, too, torn away for the 
most part from the neighbouring temple of 
Hera Pakinis, the moles of the port were re- 
built in the last century on their old Greek 
foundations. The site of Croton is therefore 
absolutely destitute of ancient ruins, and a visit 
is sufficient to prove that the supposed topo- 
graphical indications with regard to the temples 
and other buildings of the Greek city, which are 
so elaborately set forth in Nola-Molisi’s Cronica 
di Crotone (Naples, 1649), are pure fancies, such 
as Italian scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries but too often indulged in. It 
is time to reduce them to their real value, and 
to banish them from serious scholarship, which 
should never have attached any credence to 
them. 

On the site of Croton, in consequence of a 
landslip on the banks of the Esaro, the dis- 
covery was made but a few months since of a 
considerable hoard of gold coins of Alexander 
the Great, Philip Arrhidaeus, and Ptolemy 
Soter (those of the last named were but few), a 
hoard the contents of which were analysed in 
great part in one of the last numbers of the 
Berlin Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, with the too 
vague indication that the discovery was made 
*‘in Calabria.” I was shown the exact spot 
where it took place, and I likewise saw, in the 
hands of inhabitants of Cotrone, several pieces 
of Alexander and Philip, which had been 
separated from the main portion of the hoard. 

The foundation of the town of Catanzaro only 
dates from the eighth or ninth century of the 





Christian era. ere is no vestige observable 


of any occupation of the site in ancient times, 
nothing even to suggest that in this very strong 
position there was a ¢potpiov of the Crotoni- 
ates, on whose territory the tourist is still 
standing. The fortress, built in the eleventh 
century by Robert Guiscard, and besieged in 
the sixteenth by Lautrec, has been demolished 
within the last few years, to facilitate access to 
the town on the side of the mountains. The 
church of San Domenico possesses the only 
picture of any value to be met with in the 
Calabrias. This is a fine Venetian painting, on 
panel, representing St. Dominic kneeling at the 
feet of the Virgin, who is handing him the 
rosary. Local tradition attributes it, but 
beyond a doubt wrongly, to Titian; it is really 
a Palma Vecchio. 

Through the exertions of the present prefect, 
Signor Collucci, a zealous antiquary, a small 
provincial museum was opened last year at 
Catanzaro. The superintendent, Signor Marin- 
cola-Pistoja, is a very learned man and a good 
numismatist, the author of some meritorious 
works on certain points in the ancient topo- 
graphy of the district. This museum is as yet 
only in germ, but it contains a few inscriptions 
and two or three pretty terra-cottas from Locri. 
Its most valuable feature is the collection of 
medals, already rich in silver coins of the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy and in Byzantine 
gold coins down to the eleventh century. 
There is likewise a series of some extent of 
Byzantine leaden bullae, which are frequently 
found in Calabria, and of Greek and Roman 
tesserae of the same metal. Among the Greek 
I noticed a very small and finely wrought 
specimen, bearing a grasshopper on one side 
and an ant on the other; the contrast of these 
two creatures is clearly borrowed from Aesop’s 
well-known fable. 

If Catanzaro is devoid of antiquities, La Roc- 
cella del Vescovo di Squillace, situated at the en- 
trance of the valley of the Corace, about a mile 
and a-quarter from the Catanzaro station, shows 
important traces first of Greek, and afterwards 
of Roman, occupation. Round a farm which 
belongs to Signor Massara numerous remains 
of buildings are visible, together with the ruins 
of two small temples, one of which is Greek, of 
the Doric order, with capitals and columns of 
the calcareous stone of the country, and the 
other Roman, with Corinthian columns of 
marble. A small collection of objects, found in 
the course of tilling and planting operations, has 
been formed in a room at the farmhouse. The 
jewel is the fore-arm, with the hand (nearly four 
feet and a-half long) of a colossal bronze statue 
in the finest Greek style. It was found in 
planting an olive tree, and it is very possible 
that the statue itself may still be lying under the 
surface, as no search has yet been made for it. 

Close by, the walls are to be seen, still almost 
intact, of a fine Christian basilica, of the fifth 
or sixth century, entirely of Roman masonry. 
Finally, built into a wall at the side of the 
road, where the image is an object of devotion 
to the peasants, is a very pretty Byzantine bas- 
relief, exquisitely sculpture1, representing the 
Virgin and Child. The Virgin’s costume is 
precisely that of the Empress Theodora in the 
mosaics of Ravenna; the child Jesus is dressed 
like a tiny Roman emperor of the period, with 
the chlamys pinned to the shoulder with a large 
round clasp, holding the globe in one hand and 
the volumen in the other. It has all the appear- 
ance of the figures on the ivory diptychs of the 
lower empire. 

The traveller follows the pavement of the Via 
Trajana through the midst of the ruins of La 
Roccella. From these ruins came, beyond a 
doubt, the Greek inscription of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, containing the names 
of the victors in the torch-races (Aaumddes), 
which was found in 1784 during the rebuilding 
of the Palazzo de’ Nobili at Catanzaro, and 
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wrongly stated in the Berlin Corpus inscrip- 
tionum graecarum to have been discovered at 
Squillace. Their site precisely coincides with 
that of the Crotalla which is placed on the 
River Crotalus. Of course, if we accepted the 
opinion of the numerous geographers who 
recognise in the OCorace the River Carcines of 
Pliny, we should have to consider the ruins of La 
Roccella del Vescovo di Squillace as those of the 
Carcinus of Pomponius Mela, situated at the 
mouth of that river. But it is far more likely 
that ‘‘ Carcines,” in Pliny, is a false reading 
that conceals the name of the River Carcinus 
of Thucydides, Aelian and Pausanias, which 
formed the boundary between the territories of 
the Crotoniates and the Cauloniates. The town 
of Carcinus, in Pomponius Mela, must therefore 
also be identified with that which Philistus of 
Syracuse, quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, 
called Kalxwov, and the situation of which, 
at the mouth of the River Caecinus, corresponds 
to that of the modern Satriano. The true 
ancient name of the Corace is ‘‘ Crotalus,” 
which in Pliny’s geographical enumeration falls 
exactly to the place geographically occupied by 
the torrent which runs below Catanzaro. 
Francois LENORMANT. 








THE HENDERSON COLLECTION OF POTTERY, ETC. 


Tne authorities of the British Museum lost 
no time in giving to the public the benefit 
of the late Mr. Henderson’s valuable bequests. 
The drawings by Turner, Girtin, Cozens, and 
Miiller, of which a notice appeared in our 
columns before they were exhibited to the 
public, have long been on view in the King’s 
Library, and some time has now elapsed since 
the choice collection of Asiatic and European 
majolica has lighted up with Oriental splendour 
one of the rooms made vacant by the migration 
of stuffed beasts to South Kensington. 

These fragile beauties from Persia, Damascus, 
Rhodes, Italy, Spain, and Sicily seem almost 
out of place here, like butterflies in a lecture- 
room; it is difficult to believe that some of 
them have existed for six or seven centuries in 
all their pearly freshness. So far, however, 
from wishing them removed, we trust that the 
late Mr. Henderson’s example will be followed 
by other collectors, so that our national museum, 
which is so rich in ancient ceramic work, and 
has long had some fine specimens of English 
and Italian, may soon want little to illustrate 
the history of pottery in all parts of the world. 
How instructive would it be to place fine small 
collections of Greek and Chinese beside the 
Henderson bequest, so that the student, whether 
of art or history, might study and compare at 
his ease in one room the characteristics of the 
three great sources of decorative art—the 
classical, Mongolian, and Arabian ! 

Of the last it would be difficult to get to- 
gether a more beautiful and interesting collec- 
tion than Mr. Henderson’s. The specimens are 
all choice and perfect, and those of Persian work 
have been chosen mainly from the beautiful 
tiles which cover the mosques and palaces of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, iridescent 
as a shell, and full of rich colour as the shoaling 
of tropical seas. Walls so covered must go far 
to realise the fabled palaces of pearl and precious 
stones; and, what is more to the present purpose, 
these tiles are purely Persian or Arabian in 
decoration, without that admixture of Chinese 
influence which is so common in later Persian 

ottery. The variety of colour and decoration 
in these tiles is well represented here—the star 
tiles, with brown lustre and border of Arabic 
characters, the rare light green and turquoise 
blue; the beautiful, small pearly tiles, with a 
phoenix or animal in the centre; the upright 
tiles of the time of Shah Abbas, with raised 
figures of horsemen and horsewomen, or beauti- 
fully modelled flowers; the deep cobalt tile, 





with arabesques of gold and white, reminding 
one of Limoges enamel; and the large cornice 
tiles, with their raised Arabic inscriptions, are 
all here. Here also are some good specimens of 
lustred bowls and cups, and of jars and bottles of 
various shapes. 

More generally attractive for their simple 
colours and bold decoration of conventional 
flowers and arabesques are the pieces of Rhodian 
and Damascus ware; these remarkable for their 
chord of brilliant hues—purple-blue, ferruginous 
red, and vivid apple-green—those for their softer 
harmonies of blue and green and lilac. Looking 
at these well-defined specimens, it would seem 
an easier task than it really is to decide whether 
a stray piece should be assigned to Persia, 
Rhodes, or Damascus. In this collection there 
is a fragment of Persian pottery which has the 
Rhodian green. At South Kensington there is 
a long bottle assigned to Persia which would 
have infallibly found its way into the Damascus 
case if it had formed part of this collection ; and 
the same flowers and peculiar palms which form 
such characteristic features in Rhodian ware, 
and the method of laying on the colour so 
thickly that the flowers stand out in slight 
relief, are found also in pieces of unmistakeably 
Persian origin. A few choice bits of the pretty, 
mosaic-like ware of Anatolia should not be 
passed over unnoticed. 

If it were only as a lesson in lustre this 
collection would be singularly interesting, for 
here it can be traced in its progress and decay 
through many centuries, from its birth in 
Persia, through the Arabs and Moors to Spain, 
Sicily, the Balearic Islands, and Italy. We can 
see it reflecting the iridescence of dawn at 
Meshed, gleaming like pure gold of Valencia 
and Malaga, glowing in company with purple 
in Sicily, sometimes flashing with ruby and 
emerald from the ovens of Gubbio, sometimes 
degraded to copper, as in the later works of 
Spain. The examples are so many and so 
choice that there is no space here to particu- 
larise specimens. The valuable collection of 
Oriental armour, with its helmet of Shah Abbas, 
the interesting specimens of Oriental and Vene- 
tian glass, and the numerous fine plates of 
Italian majolica, including one painted with 
Martin Schoen’s design of the ‘‘ Death of the 
Virgin,” would of themselves repay many visits 
to this room, which also contains the valuable 
remains of the Meyrick collection of armour 
and other objects of curiosity and art presented 
by Gen. Meyrick, including some rare enamelled 
basins of the thirteenth century. 

CosMo MONKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to learn that Mr. Aug. Franks 
has presented his large historical collection of 
Oriental porcelain (with a few unimportant 
reservations) to the British Museum. It will, 
not, however, we understand, be removed from 
its present resting-place in the Bethnal Green 
Museum till the Natural History collections 
make room for it by their transfer to South 
Kensington. We propose to give shortly some 
account of this interesting addition to the 
national treasures. 


Tue Royal Academicians may be congrat- 
ulated on the choice they have recently made 
of a chemical professor. Mr. A. H. Church has 
not only achieved a high reputation in science, 
but is likewise an artist of considerable attain- 
ment who is known as a contributor to the 
Royal Academy exhibitions. He must, there- 
fore, have a practical acquaintance with artistic 
needs such as few other chemists would be 
likely to possess ; and when we add to this that 
he has long made the chemistry of colours a 
subject of study, it will be seen that he has very 
special qualifications for the post he now 
occupies, and that much valuable instruction 
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may be expected from his lectures. Prof 
Church begins his course on Monday, Feb: 

2. His first two lectures will be on ‘‘ Pigments: 
their Composition, Properties, and Tests; ” (3) 
on “Oil, Wax, Paraffin, Gum, and othe 
Vehicles and Varnishes;” (4) on ‘‘ Canyas 
Wood, Paper, and Painting Grounds jy 
General, and on the Conservation and Restora. 
tion of Pictures; ” (5) on “‘ Marble, Stone, Wood 
and the Materials of Sculpture and Architeo. 
ture;” (6) on “ Metals, Enamels, &c., used in 
the Fine Arts.” 


A couRsE of readings on artistic and archae. 
ological subjects is at present being given in 
Dublin by Miss Margaret Stokes before the 
Alexandra College Literary Society. In the 
first of these readings, which was held on the 
10th inst., Miss Stokes enlarged on the theme, 
so admirably treated by Mrs. Jameson in her 
History of Our Lord in Art, of the Transfigura. 
tion as represented in art from the earliest 
Christian times to the sixteenth century, when 
the traditional idea of this wonderful ‘‘ Meta- 
morphosis,” as the Greek Church calls it, cul. 
minated in the well-known work of Raphael. 
Miss Stokes enumerated seventeen examples of 
the treatment of the Transfiguration in art 
before Raphael, and we imagine many more 
coul@ be found. Her lectures are to be con-~ 
tinued on every Saturday until February 14, 
and will deal with the following subjects: —*‘ The 
Radiated Crown of the Roman Emperors ;” 
‘*The Painted Tombs on the Via Latina and in 
the Catacombs;” ‘‘ The Church of St. Clement 
and other Subterranean Churches in Rome;” 
‘* Ravenna ;” ‘‘ The Paintings of Michelangelo 
in the Sistine Chapel.” 


An ‘“‘ Art Club,” as it is called, has lately 
been formed at the Grosvenor School of Art in 
North Audley Street for the purpose of study- 
ing the living model. The ‘‘ Grosvenor School 
of Art” is a school devoted more, perhaps, to 
the interests of aristocratic amateurs than of 
hard-working art students; but under the 
guidance of its principal, Miss Digby Williams, 
it nevertheless produces very good work, and 
its utility will doubtless be greatly increased 
by the formation of these classes for the study 
of the living model, which are open on different 
evenings to ladies as well as gentlemen. The 
meetings begin next month. 


WE have received from the Art Union of 
London their print for the year. It is the en- 
graving by Mr. Lumb Stocks of the late Mr. 
EK. M. ard’s celebrated picture of Dr. 
Johnson in the Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield. 
This work, which was long at South Kensing- 
ton, is now to be seen in the National Gallery; 
and the general fidelity with which Mr. Lumb 
Stocks has succeeded in translating it is there- 
fore a matter on which the possessor of the 
engraving may easily satisfy himself. It should 
be added that this work of Mr. BE. M. Ward’s 
was one of his most remarkable achievements 
in the field of genre-painting or in that of his. 
torical anecdote. Much has been said of late 
years against Mr. Ward and the kind of art he 
represented ; much reproach may very justly 
be made to him for chalkiness or crudity of 
hue; but he is at all events to be remembered 
as having fixed certain humorous conceptions 
very firmly in the popular mind. People 
generally will see the humour and pathos and 
something of the accuracy of the scene depicted 
here, and it will be liked. 


An exhibition of works of art of some in- 
terest will be held next month. The pictures 
exhibited will be selected from the numerous 
works sent in for competition by subscribers to 
the Magazine of Art, in accordance with 4 
scheme prepared by the editor, and will be on 
view at the Art Galleries of Messrs. Howell and 
James, Regent Street. The adjudicators of the 
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ges were Mr. H. 8S. Marks, R.A., Mr. Luke 
ides, A.R.A., and Mrs. Jopling. 


Mr. Toomas LanpsEEr, A.R.A., the eminent 
ver, died on the 20th inst., at his residence 
jn St. John’s Wood, aged eighty-six years. 


A oLEVER etching, by Lefort, from a very 
characteristic painting by Jan Steen, entitled 
The Family Concert, and another by G. Greux, 
from the painting by Paul Potter, called 7'he 
Stadtholder’s Horses, are given in the numbers 
of L’ Art for January 11 and 18. Both these 

intings form part of the rich treasure of 

tch and Flemish art that has so long been 
preserved in the San Donato collection, the sale 
of which is now advertised to begin on Tuesday, 
March 1. Several other illustrations of works 
of art of various kinds in this princely collec- 
tion are also given in these numbers of L’ Art. 


TuE subscription opened in Paris for a monu- 
ment to the Prince Imperial is now closed, the 
sum collected amounting to 200,000 frs. It 
is proposed that a small round chapel shall be 
erected somewhere between the Arc de |’ Etoile 
and the Invalides, and that it shall be sur- 
rounded by a garden. The authorisation of the 
Government would be necessary before such a 
chapel could be opened for public worship. 


At the international competition opened last 

ear at Philadelphia for a monument to Wash- 
ington, the design of Prof. Siemering, of 
Berlin, carried off the prize, and the German 
professor was accordingly entrusted with the 
execution of the monument. He now considers, 
however, that the 180,000 dollars subscribed for 
this purpose will not be sufficient for the 
expenses, 


THE first number of a new work on ornament 
has just been published by J. Engelhorn, of 
Stuttgart. It is entitled Muster-Ornamente aus 
allen Stilen, and gives a large number of illus- 
trations from the works of various masters, 
ancient and modern. The work is to be com- 
pleted in twenty-five numbers, each containing 
twelve plates. It would seem as if Germany 
were bestowing a good deal of attention on the 
teaching of ornamental and decorative design, 
if we may judge by the number of important 
works that have been put forth during the last 
few years on this subject. 


MM. MeERcIE AND Pascat have nearly com- 
pated the monument to Michelet on which they 
ve been engaged for some time past. 


M. Covrasop has published a pamphlet 
entitled Léonard de Vinci et la Statue de Francesco 
Sforza (Champion), in which he replies to the 
criticisms called forth by his article in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts of November 1877. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts begins the year 
with a rich number, containing three etchings 
hors texte and numerous other illustrations, It 
opens with a study of the antiquities and 
curiosities of the town of Sens by M. Anatole 
de Montaiglon. Sens, the ancient Agendicum, 
18a place which possesses peculiar interest for 
archaeologists, and much has already been 
written upon its history and antiquities. M. de 
Montaiglon’s descriptions are, however, none 
the less valuable on this account. M. Paul 
Mantz continues his account of Adrian Brauwer. 
No further particulars concerning the life of 
this perplexing artist appear to have been 
gained; but some valuable criticism is offered 
_ his works, which are considered by M. 

tz to be ‘‘almost as rare as those of 
Leonardo da Vinci.” One of the suggestions 
put forth is that Brauwer executed a series of 
pictures representing the five senses, of which 
the celebrated Smoker in the Louvre is one 
(Smell) ; while another, Taste, is at Frankfurt— 
an invalid making a face at some bitter 
medicine. This, of course, is a bare hypothesis 
until Touch, Sight, and Hearing are dis- 


covered. In the other articles of the number 
M. L. Gonse continues his detailed study of 
Eugéne Fromentin ; M. de Chenneviéres reviews 
the magnificent work on Francois Bouchet, by 
M. Paul Mantz, recently published by M. 
Quantin ; and M. Charles Ephrussi writes on 
the rare engraving by some unknown master 
of the fifteenth century which we have before 
mentioned as having been acquired recently 
for the Rerlin Print-Room. 





THE STAGE. 


Midge, the new piece at the Royalty Theatre, 
is at the same time a success and a failure. 
Judged by the standards ordinarily applied to 
the productions of the dramatist’s art, it fails 
distinctly. The story and its chief personage 
are alike improbable; the scenes lack sequence, 
and the piece accordingly is wanting in con- 
tinuous interest. But Midge is successful if all 
that be demanded of it is that it shall furnish to 
a popular actress a part in which somewhat 
varied qualities shall be abundantly displayed ; 
and Miss Jennie Lee is herself successful now 
in London—as heretofore, we understand, in the 
provinces—in demonstrating that her capacity 
extends beyond the limits demanded for the 
performance of Jo. The part of Jo, in the 
drama drawn from Bleak House, required chiefly 
gifts of characterisation and of pathos—and 
these Miss Lee had abundantly—while the réle 
now newly assumed by the actress in Dean 
Street is only suitably played by one who can 
laugh as well as cry, who can say sharp things 
as well as sad things, who can sing, and who 
can dance. To the very varied needs of this 
more recent part Miss Lee succeeds in doing 
sufficient justice. Indeed, one of the faults of 
the part and the piece is that they suggest 
that their own chief raison d’étre is that Miss 
Lee shall perform in them. But though the 
piece, like Dundreary and The Bells, is what is 
technically known as a ‘‘ one-part piece,” the 
representation of those characters which but- 
tress, so to say, the main edifice of Miss Lee’s 
performance has not been neglected. One of 
the best of these characters, from a stage point 
of view, is played by Mr. Burnett, an actor not 
so unknown to London as one or two fellow- 
writers on the stage have supposed. Mr. 
Burnett, it may be remembered, played—and 
played well—the part of Detective Bucket in 
Jo during the long run at the Globe Theatre of 
that adaptation of the novel of Dickens. Other 
actors now at the Royalty are not, indeed, 
much known in London, but they have ap- 
parently schooled themselves sufficiently well 
in the country for the business of supporting 
Miss Lee in her present performance. 


The Lord of the Manor—Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale’s adaptation of a great German work of 
literature—has been withdrawn from the boards 
of the Imperial Theatre after an occupation so 
brief that we have hardly had occasion to dis- 
cuss the piece, however shortly. Mr. Merivale 
is incapable of producing work that is wholly 
bad, but in the case of he Lord of the Manor 
he is not to be acquitted of the lesser charge of 
producing work that is wholly unsuccessful. 


Le Fils de Coralie—a piece which is strongly 
suggestive of La Fiammina of Uchard—has 
been brought out in Paris at the Gymnase. 
It turns upon the disagreeable incident of a 
son’s successful marriage being endangered, 
not to say thwarted, by the discovery that his 
mother was a fashionable strumpet. He 
pardons her the discovery, and, by a ruse 
neither very probabie in itself nor very credit- 
able to the young lady who adopts it, the 
young woman whom the disgraced son was to 
marry does in the end become his wife. Mdme. 
Tessandier plays fairly well the unhappy crea- 
ture who is the source of misfortune, and M. 





Landrol acts an important part. The character 


of the son is enacted by one M. Guivry—a 
gifted youth who not long since passed with 
success through the trials of the Conservatoire. 








MUSIC. 
CARL ROSA COMPANY. 
HERMANN GOETZ’ ‘‘ TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


THE first novelty of the present season, which 
opened on Saturday, January 10, with Wagner’s 
Rienzi, was the production of Goetz’ comic opera, 
Der Widerspiinstigen Zihmung (‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’) last Tuesday evening at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. We sincerely regret that the enter- 
prising and indefatigable director, Carl Rosa, 
has been unable hitherto to superintend per- 
sonally any of the performances, haviag bean 
ordered by his medical advisers to rest a while 
from his labours. His place has been, however, 
worthily supplied by Signor Randegger and Mr. 
John Pew. Band and chorus are as good as 
ever, and the season bids fair to be one of great 
success. The name of Hermann Goetz, scarcely 
known in England two or three years back, is now 
almost a household word. He died in 1876, be- 
fore he had completed his thirty-fifth year. His 
short life was one of trouble and disappointment, 
but he had the melancholy satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the great success of this opera, which 
was first produced at Mannheim on October 11, 
1874. History (alas!) repeats itself, for the 
short career of Goetz painfully reminds one of 
Mozart, who also lived a short and troubled life, 
and died just as fame and honour seemed within 
his grasp. 

The Yaming of the Shrew was first per- 
formed in London at Drury Lane on October 
12, 1878, under the direction of Mr. Karl 
Meyder. Mr. Walter Bolton was the Petruchio 
on that occasion. Despite some good singing on 
the part of the male actors, the work was pre- 
sented in such an unfinished and unsatisfactory 
manner that until last Tuesday the opera could 
scarcely be said to have been heard in London. 

The German libretto, by Herr Joseph Viktor 
Widmann, is founded on Shakspere’s play. The 
spirit of the drama has been preserved, but the 
action has been greatly simplified and the num- 
ber of the characters reduced. The translation, 
by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, is most excellent. It 
has been made, as far as possible, a faithful 
copy of the German, 

The dramatis personae are Baptista (Mr. 
Snazelle), Katherine and Bianca (Miss Minnie 
Hauk and Miss Georgina Burns), Hortensio and 
Lucentio (Mr. Leslie Crotty and Mr. F. Packard), 
Petruchio (Mr. Walter Bolton), Grumio (Mr. T. 
et a Tailor (Mr. ©. Lyall), Steward (Mr. 
Dudley Thomas), and Housekeeper (Miss Ella 
Collins). 

The opera is in four acts, of which the first 
three are in Padua and the fourth at Petruchio’s 
house in the country. There is a spirited overture 
in regular form, of which the principal themes 
and episodes are composed of snatches from the 
opera—viz., from Hortensio’s serenade, Kathe- 
rine’s song in the second act, and her duet with 
Petruchio at the close of the same act. The in- 
troductory phrase of the fourth scene (act IIL.), 
when Petruchio arrives at last on the day of the 
wedding, is made a leading feature of the over- 
ture. At the rising of the curtain Lucentio is 
before Baptista’s house, addressing a serenade 
to the fair Bianca. He is interrupted by the 
servants of the house, who rush out expressing 
their anger and resolute determination to leave 
on account of the treatment they receive at the 
hands of Katherine. She appears with her 
father, who pacifies them with the promise of 
money and wine. After Baptista and the ser- 
vants have withdrawn, Lucentio proceeds with 
his serenade. Bianca appears on the balcony, 
and a long duet ensues between the two lovers, 
They are interrupted by the arrival of Hortensio, 





who appears, with a party of musicians, also to 
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serenade Bianca. Lucentio addresses Hortensio 
in an angry tone; the two are about to fight, 
when Baptista once more appears, requests them 
to desist from their nocturnal serenades, and in- 
forms them that Kate must be wedded before 
Bianca may be wooed. Meanwhile, Bianca is 
not unhappy, he says, ‘‘for studies she has to 
comfort her; I pay for teachers and the fruits 
of learning.” The two lovers thus both form 
the idea of disguising themselveyas teachers, 
and a very comical duet (unfortunately cur- 
tailed in performance) is the result. As Hor- 
tensio is going away, he stumbles against 
Petruchio. The latter, in a long conversation 
with Hortensio, expresses his wish to find a 
wife worthy of himself. Hortensio describes 
Katherine as ‘‘shrewish and obstinate,” but 
Petruchio resolyes at once to woo and, if pos- 
sible, wed her. 

The second act opens with Katherine and 
Bianca—the former at her morning toilet. She 
is cross with her maid, sends her away, and 
then rails against men, and reproaches her 
sister for being beguiled by a serenade. She 
expresses in a song her determination ‘‘ to spend 
her days a maiden.” In the next scene Petru- 
chio demands her hand from the father, and 
introduces at the same time Hortensio disguised 
as a music master. Lucentio, also disguised, 
we himself as a teacher of languages, 

aptista warns Petruchio of his daughter’s 
violent temper, of which Hortensio furnishes an 
excellent specimen by rushing into the room 
with the lute round his neck, the instrument 
having been broken on his head by the passion- 
ate Katherine. Petruchio, however, undertakes 
to tame her; and, after a long interview with 
her, goes away, promising to return to the wed- 
ding by the following Monday. Katherine has 
shown symptoms of yielding; she has not said 
yes, but has not said no. 

In the third act the guests who have been 
summoned to the wedding feast have to be 
dismissed. Petruchio, the bridegroom, has not 
arrived. The second scene is the famous “‘sing- 
ing lesson,” in which Lucentio and Hortensio 
make love in turn to Bianca. At last Petruchio 
arrives, and insists on going just as he is, in 
travelling costume, at once to church. Hortensio 

ives an amusing description of the ceremony. 

etruchio refuses to wait for the banquet, and 
carries off his bride, against her own will and 
that of Baptista and the whole company, to his 
country house. In the last act we have the 
supper scene. Katherine, when left alone, 
acknowledges that her strength is spent, and that 
she is weary of fighting. Then follows the 
scene with the tailor. She wishes she could 
persuade Petruchio to be ‘‘ somewhat mild and 
meek.” The sun-and-moon controversy at 
length quite tames the shrewish maiden’s 
haughtiness. She promises love and obedience, 
Petruchio explains to her that the test is ended, 
and both express their joy and happiness. 
Baptista arrives with Lucentio and his wife 
Bianca, Hortensio and his wife,and others. Ex- 
planations are given on all sides, and a closing 
chorus of joy and gladness concludes the opera. 
We may here notice that this last act was 
slightly altered in performance. The septet 
preceding the final chorus was omitted, and an 
air introduced not in the original score, which 
‘was expressly composed by Hermann Goetz for 
Miss Minnie Hauk a few days before his 
death—the last notes ever written by him. 

So much for the plot; now for the music. 
It is generally possible in the early works of 
great geniuses (¢.g., Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven) to trace the influence of com- 
posers whom they have, with more or less of 
consciousness, adopted as their models; and 
many a passage in Goetz’ opera shows how 
deeply he had studied the works of both the 
classical and romantic schools. But he pos- 
sessed that greatest of gifts, individuality, 








and he had already formed a style of his own, 
which, had he been spared, would doubtless 
have become more and more manifest. He 
had, like Schubert, an apparently exhaustless 
vein of melody; for example, the lovely duet 
between Lucentio and Bianca in the first act, 
the end of the duet between Katherine and 
Petruchio in the second act, and the maryellously 
beautiful third scene in the last act. He was 
well versed in all the mysteries of counter- 
point and canon; hence the vigour and, at the 
same time, clearness of the concerted music. 
We would note especially the duet between 
Lucentio and Hortensio in the first act and the 
magnificent finale of the third act. The easy 
and graceful manner in which Goetz displays his 
scholastic attainments reminds one of Mozart. 
His music is both lyrical and dramatic, and 
his orchestra is ever busy, attempting (as 
Gluck says, in his Preface to Alceste) ‘* to second 
poetry by enforcing the expression of the senti- 
ment and the interest of the situations.” Let us 
quote Gluck again from the same Preface: ‘‘ My 
idea was that the overture ought to indicate the 
subject, and prepare the spectators for the char- 
acter of the piece they are about to see.” We 
quote this in reference to Goetz’ overture, of 
which we have already made mention. The 
happy mixture of recitative and air, and the 
avoidance of vain repetitions, favour con- 
tinuity of action, and show most certainly the 
powerful influence of Wagner. The comic ele- 
ment is well sustained throughout the work. 
The duet between Lucentio and Hortensio in 
the first act and the singing lesson in_the third 
act are full of fun. The mixture of tragedy 
and comedy in the tailor’s scene in the last act 
is very striking. The third act is decidedly the 
finest of the four. The last, despite its many 
beauties, appears to us lacking in sustained 
interest. The orchestration throughout is most 
masterly. It is never noisy or obtrusive, but 
always effective. The employment of the wind 
instruments shows the hand of a master. 

Space forbids our going into detail about 
the performance of last Tuesday, in which 
there was much to praise and but little to 
blame. There were only the few shortcomings 
such as belong to a first performance, to 
say nothing of the extreme difficulties which 
the work presents. Miss Minnie Hauk acted 
and sang the part of Katherine to perfection. 
She gave a noble rendering of the magnificent 
scena in the last act, ‘‘My strength is 
spent.” She was equally successful as the ob- 
stinate and as the subdued maiden. Miss Geor- 
gina Burns was well suited in the part of the 
romantic Bianca. Her acting and singing 
throughout were excellent. We may specially 
note the duet in the first and the singing lesson 
in the third act. Mr. Walter Bolton as Pe- 
truchio may be praised for his good acting ; but 
he was not in good voice, evidently suffering 
from a severe cold. Mr. F. Packard made a 
good Lucentio. He deserves a word of praise 
for the clear enunciation of his part. Mr. Crotty 
was a very good Hortensio, Mr. Snazelle an ex- 
cellent ‘‘ father,” and Mr. Lyall a very funny 
tailor. The minor parts were well rendered. 
The concerted music was very fine ; so also was 
the chorus singing, although once or twice the 
female voices were rather weak. 

And last, but certainly not least, we must 
mention in terms of the highest praise the ren- 
dering of the important music by the orchestra, 
under the able direction of Signor Randegger. 

The house was very full, and the work well 
received. J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 
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